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NO OTHER OIL in the world has ever blazed a victory trail 
like this! Ever since the National Air Races became the out- 
standing aviation event of the year, Kendall Oil has lubricated 
the engines of more winning planes than all other oils com- 
bined! Year after year, race after race, Kendall Oil has helped 
to bring the winners in. 

. This year was no exception. Kendall again triumphed... 
91.38% of all winning pilots used Kendall Oil when they 
roared to victory. Kendall gives this dependable lubrication 
because it is refined by special Kendall processes 100% 
from Bradford Pennsylvania crude. 


KENDALL REFINING COMPANY : BRADFORD, PENNA. 
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Brig. Gen. Frank Maxwell Andrews snapped while breaking three 
world’s seaplane records on August 24th in a B-12 Martin Bomber. General 
Andrews’ elapsed time for the 1,000 kilometer course, flying with a 2,000 
kilogram load, was three hours 45 minutes, 13 seconds, or an average 
speed of 165.4 miles per hour. 

The previous marks were held by Col. Charles Lindbergh, Boris Ser- 
gievsky and Edwin Musick in a Sikorsky S-42 seaplane with an average 
speed of 157.3 miles per hour. 

Two Pratt & Whitney 750 horsepower engines powered the record- 
breaking B-12. The retractable land gear was replaced with experimental 
pontoons. (The GHQ Air Force, an article by Brig. Gen Frank M. An- 


drews, appears on Page 6 of this issue. ) 
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Do YOU want to be 





A few of the 
many Parks 
trained pilots 
flying sched- 
uled airlines. 















Marvin Parks (below)—unre- 
lated to Parks Air College 
officials — flies from Buenos 


for Pan American Airways. 


Luam Phonese-Sobhon 
(above) flies in Siam 
from the coastal plains, | 
which are drenched | 
by torrential rains a 
large part of the year, 
to the highlands of the | 
interior, which are | 
famed for sapphires 
and rubies. 


Al Laney is flying for Eastern 
Airlines on the new Douglas ply- 
ing between Chicago and Miami 


Charles J. Kratovil flies 
the coast-to-coast route 
for Transcontinental and 
Western Air. 


Training in Engineering and Maintenance 
Major courses, each requiring two years for completion, 
are also offered at Parks Air College in Aeronautical 
Engineering and airplane and engine maintenance. 


The training provided in the Aeronautical Engineering 
and Master Mechanics Flight Courses is just as complete 
in the respective fields as is the piloting and executive 
training in the Executive Transport Pilots Course. 


FREE CATALOG and BULLETIN 


If you want to become an airline pilot—or if you want 
to make a career for yourself in any other field in com- 
mercial aviation, it will pay you to secure complete in- 
formation about the training offered you by Parks Air 
College. It is included in the Catalog and Bulletin. 
These books are free. The filled in coupon will bring 
them to you. 





PARKS AIR COLLEGE 


Winter term opens 


SECTION 10-SWA 
January 6 


Spring term March 30 Send me full information about Parks Air College, CUECK HERE 
particularly concerning courses checked at the right. for special information on 
the course that interests 
a aaa Age you: 
[} Executive Transport Pilots’ 
Add ) Aeronautical Engineering 
ee — Master Mechanics’ Flight 
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an AIRLINE PILOT? 


Aires in coastal service You can be if you will take advantage of the 
professional flight training for commercial 
pilots offered in the Executive Transport Pilots 
Course by Parks Air College. 


Parks trained pilots are now flying for such airlines as Trans- 
continental and Western Air, American Airlines, Eastern Air- 
lines, Weddell-Williams Air Service, Star Flying Service of 
Alaska, Pan American Airways and for commercial airlines 
in foreign countries. 


AIRLINE PILOTING IS 
A LEARNED PROFESSION... 


Because of the great responsibility carried by the airline 
pilot and because of the extensive scientific knowledge 
and technical skill required of him, it is now necessary 
to recognize airline piloting as a learned profession. 


The airline pilot is solely responsible for the safety of 
his passengers, mail, express ard plane. The plane it- 
self will have a value varying, according to its design 
and size, from forty thousand to three hundred thousand 
dollars. 


The airline pilot must, in order to meet present day re- 
quirements for flying three mile a minute transports 
through all weather conditions and over all kinds of ter- 
rain, heave a thorough theoretical and practical working 
knowledge of the sciences of meteorology and naviga- 
tion. He must also be skilled in the operation of aircraft 
radio and in airplane and engine inspection and main- 
tenance. 


BUSINESS TRAINING 


If he is to take full personal advantage of his opportun- 
ities as a pilot, he must be well acquainted with the 
business phase of airline operation, its principles and 
their application. It is to his advantage, in order to 
multiply the value to himself of his scientific knowledge 
and technical skill, to have an intimate knowledge of 
the principles of salesmanship and the use of business 
English, both written and spoken. 


EXECUTIVE TRANSPORT PILOTS COURSE 


All this training is provided in the two-year Executive 
Transport Pilots Course. 


The flight training includes 230 hours of closely super- 
vised instruction on various plane types. Radio beam 
and instrument flying and actual airline piloting experi- 
ence on an airline operated by Parks Air College solely 
for training purposes is a part of the flight training. 


This course was built with the advice and cooperation 
of numerous airline executives. It includes the training 
they want their future pilots to have. Acknowledgment 
must also be made for valuable assistance in building 
this great course which was given by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce officials in charge of airline inspection. 





EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
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Editorials and Comments 


Air Navigation Week 


HE week of October 14 to 21 has been set aside by both 
aviation leaders and a presidential proclamation as Air 

Navigation Week for 1935. A committee representative 
ot private and Feder i organizations actively engaged and 
identified with aeronautics has been formed to arrange an 
appropriate observance of the designated period. 

Two features of note provide the spectacular activities 
during the celebration. A transcontinental overnight flight 
will be made by a regular air line transport plane with pilots 
under the hood during the entire flight except for take-offs 
and landings, thereby demonstrating the high degree of 
ethciency of pilot personnel, flight instruments and the 
airway aids to air navigation 

The other outstanding feature concerns a visit by air to 
the United States of Latin American and Canadian civilian 
iviation heads. Pan American Airways has invited repre- 
sentatives of the southern republics to fly from their home 
ports to Brownsville, Texas, and Miami, Florida, as guests 
of the ¢ ompany. Visits to important domestic aeronautical 
centers, special flights over scheduled air lines and various 
aircraft demonstrations have been planned for the disting- 
uished foreign visitors. 

Less spectacular yet probably more fundamentally im- 
portant will be the activities in every town, city, and state 
during the occasion Throughout the nation aviation per- 
sonalities, civic and trade organizations will join hands in 
a broad program ofl celebration, with energies directed 
especially towards bringing John Citizen into the fold for 
a first hand demonstration of the fruits and progress of 
American aeronautics. In short, observance of Air Navi- 
gation Week provides a large scale advertising campaign 
whose success will depend entirely upon the interest and 
diligent effort of those faithful individuals who somehow 
manage to devote a part of their time to the cause, who 
neither receive nor expect any measure of thanks, but, 
in the final analysis, gain an incomparable satisfaction in 
the knowledge that they have contributed their modest 
part to the success and significant progress of air navigation. 


The Records Return 


ECENT accomplishments with which we are all familiar 
are fanning the old spark of American pride, which 
radiantly glows after a considerable lapse of time marked 
and characterized by apathy and indifference towards inter- 
national air records. Since the Spring of this year, the na- 
tion has moved up from a poor second into coveted first 
place, without government subsidy, if you please. 
Sikorsky’s S-42 got under way last year to cinch a quan- 
tity of load carrying and distance records for seaplanes. 
Then followed the Douglas transport for landplane records, 
the stellar flights of Martin’s Flying Clipper, and more re- 
cently, General Andrews in the Martin Bomber for three 
new seaplane marks and Major Alexander de Seversky in 
one ot his namesakes tor the amphibian speed record of 
230 m. p. h. 
The record-getting activity is fortunately spreading into 
other categories. Perhaps the most satisfying of the bril- 
liant marks is Howard Hughes’ speed of approximately 352 


miles an hour last month, when he recaptured the landplane 
speed crown from Monsieur Delmotte of France. Finally, 
Ben King comes along in late September to cop the altitude 
and airline distance records for light seaplanes. 

These encouraging records involve a great deal more 
than the element of national pride. We must not overlook 
the important factor of international prestige. American 
aircraft ever has held a high place throughout the world— 
as export figures will verify. But to hold first place on the 
written record of world air marks in various categories of 
equipment furnishes impressive sales talk that will stand up 
against any foreign competition and further contribute to 
profitable export business, provided the Federal Government 
does not promulgate the pious philosophy of curbing 
foreign sales. 

American supremacy in the air must be effectually ad- 
vertised, not only for the benefit of prospective customers 
abroad, but for the edification of our own citizenry who 
in the majority go serenely on their way, blissfully ignorant 
of the significant technical advancement at home and the 
high place held by American pilots and airplanes on the 
international record. 


Welcome, Two Salesmen 


HEN fame comes overnight to the chosen few, usual 

procedure calls for the acceptance of a movie, stage, 
or radio contract, the publication of a book or perhaps a 
testimonial for a popular brand of cigarette. 

It is aviation’s good fortune that two now-famous 
Southerners, the Key brothers, who this year ascended the 
ladder of sudden notoriety, did not sell out to any of the 
conventional gold bearing institutions. Not that we would 
blame them if they did, but rather that we must admit 
a certain deeply rooted admiration for remaining much the 
same as they were prior to their experience with world-wide 
publicity and acclaim. Last month Al and Fred assumed 
an airplane distributorship and are now out peddling their 
wares. 

From all indications, the two new salesmen are equipped 
with a good measure of that extremely enviable attribute— 
common sense. They apparently realize that after all, the 
fawning public is a pretty fickle lot and that laurels are 
not very satisfactory as permanent beds. 

In the past, the industry has lost many valuable men 
among the ranks of front-page pilots. They, among all 
personalities associated with aviation, maintain an entree 
to every possible potential market. Their greatest utility 
would be found in direct salesmanship in virgin territory— 
selling airplanes and air transportation to the business and 
professional men of the nation, instead of directing model 
airplane contests for twelve-year-olds or recounting their 
experiences for the benefit of the Junior League. 

The flying Keys may or may not have accomplished an 
aeronautical feat of major importance by staying aloft 653 
hours, 34 minutes, but their names are known in every 
home and office in the United States, and as they trek the 
Southland selling their wares, they are of inestimable value 
and a positive asset to American aviation. 

With the Keys, aviation is a business, not a racket. They 
will endure. 
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Guest Editorial 


By Moss Patterson 


THE South and Southwest 


have managed to forge ahead in air- 
port development and improvement 
during the trying depression years. A 
great deal of good work has been ac- 
complished in the past through Federal 
funds supplied by the Public Works 
Administration, the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and other governmental 
agencies; yet, when we consider the 
ground facilities in the aggregate 
throughout our several states, we dis- 
cover that the surface of widespread 
improvement scarcely has been 
scratched. 


A comparatively new Federal 
agency has been formed to supply still 
additional funds, part of which have 
been earmarked for aeronautical en- 
terprises. The Bureau of Air Com- 
merce with its Airport Development 
Section under the able guidance of 
Jack Wynne is doing splendid coordi- 
nation work in the new development 
program. 


Present plans call for the expenditure of 
$7,500,000 in five Southwestern states alone, 
either for the construction or improvement 
of some 477 airports. Work to be done in 
Louisiana calls for development and im- 
provement of 80 airports, in Arkansas 56, 
in Missouri 97, in Oklahoma 71 and in Texas 
173. Similar projects are scheduled for 
every state in the Union. 


If enough support and interest is gath- 
ered immediately in the states seeking ad- 
ditional funds for improvement of facilities, 
the plan will not fail. 

Advisory committees have been appoint- 
ed in each state and upon the shoulders of 
these committemen rests the responsibility 
of leadership. 

But upon the shoulders of airmen and 
civic minded individuals in every commun- 
ity seeking Federal aid rests the responsi- 
bility of concerted action, working in 
harmony with the state committees and 
government officials. 


As economic stability gradually returns 





MOSS PATTERSON 


President of Oklahoma City’s Aviation Club, renowned private flyer 
and Southwestern Regional Director of the Airport Development Section 


to the nation, it is safely predicted that the 
unprecedented four or five billion dollars 
of Congressionally appropriated relief 
funds will mark the end of widespread 
relief expenditures. We realize, then, that 
the opportunity of the moment wi!l perhaps 
never return again. 


Although applications for public works 
far outweigh the funds available, we do 
not preach the philosophy of rushing in 
and grabbing what funds we can—rather, 
with the knowledge that airports and 
ground facilities for airmen have been 
designated as worthy projects, we must 
cooperate with the Federal agencies direct- 
ing the program in order that an equitable 
distribution of aid into the most necessary 
channels will be guaranteed. 

Airmen in every community must devote 
both time and assistance in making the 
most of an opportunity that promises to be 
short-lived, yet potentially capable of cinch- 
ing an even higher place for the South and 
Southwest in relation to adequate, modern 
and useful facilities for the industry. 
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The GHQ Air Force 


The Commanding General surveys seven month's progress, looks 
present deficiencies and future problems squarely in the face, 
emphasizes the necessity of substantial appropriations. 


IR Power today is an im- By BRIG. GEN. FRANK M. ANDREWS United States by airplanes, by 


portant factor in the rela- 
tionship bet ween nations. The 
various countries with their 
different racial psychologies and geographical situations 
have organized their air forces to exert Air Power each 
according to its own conception and need. 

In the United States present official thought is that there 
should be two Air Forces—-Naval Aviation as a part of the 
Fleet to support the United States Fleet, and the Army Air 
Force, a part of the United States Army. The GHQ Air 
Force is that part of the Army Air Force located within 
the Continental limits of the United States. 

The GHQ Air Force is a part of the Army, but that 
does not mean that its operations are necessarily in direct 
support of the ground forces. The present great range of 
our bombardment aviation, the backbone or basic element 
of the Air Force, makes it a very potent factor in the de- 
fense of our country against foreign aggression at distances 
far beyond che sphere of influence of the ground forces. A 
strong GHQ Air Force, properly equipped, manned and 
trained, will serve as a powerful deterrent to any potential 
enemy contemplating an attack upon our shores. Should 
an attack nevertheless be undertaken, the Air Force will 
be informed through various agencies and means, of the 
location, composition, direc 
tion of movements, and prob 
able intentions of the enemy, 
and will strike him at the 
proper place and time In 
some cases this will be far at 
sea, and in others it will be 
close to shore or on shore 

The mission of the Air 
Force, like that of the Army, 
is defensive. Its sole reason 
for existence is defense of our 
home land and insular posses- 
sions. This thought should 
be kept clearly in mind when 
speaking of striking the 
enemy and other offensive 
operations. An air force can- 
not dig trenches and erect 
barbed wire entanglements in 
the air. Though its mission 
is defensive, it operates only 
through the attack. The 
GHQ Air Force will make no 
attacks except against an 
enemy which has first defin- 
itely committed himself to 
make war against us. In that 
event only do we plan offen- 
sive operations against those 
of his forces that are attack- 
ing us or threatening to 
attack us. 


Commanding General, GH Q Air Force 





BRIGADIER GENERAL FRANK MAXWELL ANDREWS 

it should be so organized, trained, manned and equipped 
as to be ready at all times to operate against an enemy on short 
An enemy might attack the notice. This is the objective toward which we are striving.” 


ground armies, or by both. Air- 
planes can be launched against 
us from carriers or shore bases in 
adjacent territory or even in our own country should the 
enemy succeed in establishing himself thereon. The initial 
action of the GHQ Air Force is the same in any case—find 
the enemy and strike him hard. Enemy ground forces are 
best attacked when crowded aboard the ships on which they 
must come against us from overseas, and their airplanes are 
best struck when similarly crowded on carriers or at their 
bases. We do not wait until the enemy ground forces are 
ashore and able to maneuver, nor do we wait for his air- 
planes to take the air before attacking them. In the former 
case they are too scattered and too wel! -~ tected to be dis- 
lodged easily. In the latter case they are in three dimen- 
sional spaces and are elusive. As mosquitos are more effec- 
tively eradicated at their breeding places than in flight, 
enemy forces are more susceptible to Air Force action when 
they are concentrated than when they are deployed and in 
position to fight. However, to provide against every con- 
tingency, we have a class of aviation, pursuit, whose mission 
is to intercept and destroy enemy aircraft in flight; and an- 
other class, attack aviation, which is effective against troops 
wherever they may be. 
QO SUMMARIZE, then, 
there are four classes of 
tactical aviation. They are: 
observation to discover and 
maintain surveillance over 
hostile forces threatening the 
attack; bombardment design- 
ed and capable of carrying 
heavy loads of bombs to great 
distances; attack to carry 
light bombs to lesser distances 
than b ~bardment, and also 
to lay down heavy concentra- 
tions of machine gun fire, 
smoke and chemicals; and 
pursuit to intercept and de- 
stroy hostile aircraft in flight. 
An air force cannot be has- 
tily improvised after out- 
break of war, because of the 
length of time required to 
build airplanes and accessory 
equipment, and to train per- 
sonnel. It has already been 
shown that an air force in 
being properly and adequately 
equipped, manned and train- 
ed, is a strong deterrent to war 
and is most effective should 
war nevertheless ensue, in the 
early stages of that war. 
It accordingly follows that 
the GHQ Air Force should be 


maintained in peace at a high 
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degree of readiness for war. 
It should be so organized, 
trained, manned and equip- 
ped as to be ready at all times 
to operate against an enemy 
on short notice. This is the 
objective toward which we 
are striving. We are now a 
long way from that objec- 
tive, but definite progress has 
been made. 

The GHQ Air Force is or- 
ganized at present under the 
Air Force Commander — an 
Air Corps Officer who reports 
direct to the Chief of Staff 
in peace, and to the Com- 
mander of the Field Forces 
in war. The Air Force Com- 
mander is responsible, within 
the limit of the resources 
placed at his disposal, for the 
preparation of the Air Force 
in peace, and for its opera- 
tions against the enemy in 
war. To assist him, he has a 
staff headed by a Chief of 
Staff. This staff is charged 
with the functional duties of 
personnel, intelligence, train- 
ing and operations, and sup- 
ply, and has technical ad- 
visors from the Medical, Ord- 
nance, Quartermaster, and 
Signal Corps. 








BOEING P-26 A’s IN ECHELON 


“Although new airplanes are on contract, and money has been 
appropriated for still others, all funds so far appropriated are 
little more than sufficient to maintain our present strength.” 


West Coast, one on the East 
Coast, and one in the Central 
part of the United States. 
The Wings are divided into 
groups — the groups into 
squadrons — and the squad- 
rons into flights of airplanes 
with their combat crews. 
Through this Air Force chain 
of command, the Air Force 
Commander exerts his will 
against the enemy. 

HE current year, from 

March 1, 1935, to March 
1, 1936, has been designated a 
service test period for the 
GHQ Air Force. As the in- 
strument of our air power, 
the Air Force is here to stay. 
It is not an experiment except 
that the details of its organi- 
zation, and they are many, 
are not stabilized nor fixed. It 
is quite certain that all details 
will not be worked out during 
the service test period, but 
much experience will be 
gained during that time. As 
a matter of fact, it is to be 
hoped that all details con- 
cerning the Air Force will 
never be considered as fixed. 
Fixation means inability to 
accept and adopt new ideas, 
and prevents progress. 


Command of the GHQ Air Force is decentralized to Already in the seven months of its existence the GHQ 
Wing Commanders, of which there are three—one on the 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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“An Air Force, even more than any other military force, is absolutely dependent upon suitably located and properly equipped bases.” 


Official Photos—-U. S. Army Air Corps. 
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Patrolling a Pipe Line by Air 


A company finds their airplanes indispensable after four 
years of faithful, economical service on the record. 


© the observer in an airplane flying 

above a natural gas pipe line, a peculiar 
discoloration of the ground some 300 to 500 feet below 
evidences escaping gas; and to the owner, escaping gas 1s 
equivalent to escaping dollars. When a break occurs, no 
matter how minor or apparently insignificant, the gas per- 
colates up through the ground, producing a distinct dis- 
coloration, readily discernible from the vantage point of 


the conveyance with wings. 


The Mississippi River Fuel Corporation of St. Louis was 
one of the first pipe line companies to discov er the economy 
and adaptability of aircraft to patrol of properties. Ex- 
tending 500 miles to the south of St. Louis into productive 
gas fields, their line transverses approximately one-half 
the drainage area of the Mississippi River basin, which in- 
cludes a varied terrain of swampy river valley lowlands and 
the foothills of the Ozark Mountains. 


The Company has experimented with every method of 
surface patrol but only the airplane has proven one hundred 
per cent efficient, wholly reliable and most economical. 
Any interruption of gas service due to leaks or washouts 
would not only pile up tremendous losses to industrial 
users and work hardships on domestic consumers, but 
reflect on the books ot the Service Company as well. The 
desired end of providing uninterrupted gas service has been 
accomplished at a minimum cost with their present set-up 
ot aerial patrol, which has been in operation for over 


tour years. 


Personnel ot the inspection service includes a pilot and 
mechanic. Both might act as observers on some of the 
flights, although the mechanic is chiefly involved with 


maintenance of the two uirplanes and the reserve motor. 


Clair B. McMahon, the Company’s pilot, conceived the 
value of aerial patrol for the pipe line early in 1931, and 
presented the plan to company officials. After the project 
was accepted by the concern, McMahon organized the 
service and got under way in June of the same year. An 
experienced pre-war pilot, “Mac,” as he is intimately known 
to his friends, barnstormed for years throughout the United 
States and with the advent of commercial scheduled air 
transport, started flying the line. He was with American 
Airways previous to taking his new post. 


HE flying equipment consists of two Challenger-Robin 
cabin models, with an extra motor that is kept on the 
ground for emergencies. The Robins afford a slow cruising 
speed of 98 miles per hour and are capable of landing in 
small fields, two features that make this type of equipment 
exceptionally applicable to the pipe line work. Auxiliary 
equipment includes a short wave radio, portable telephone, 


landing lights, flares and parachutes. 


The Company has experienced but few forced landings. 
The actual number according to a recent compilation 
reveals eleven forced landings out of a total of 791 flights. 
The flights are scheduled over a direct line between two 
fixed points at altitudes ranging from 300 to 1000 feet. 

With regulations of the Bureau of Air Commerce pro- 


By H. W. BARMAN 


hibiting flight at altitudes less than 500 
feet, it was necessary for the fuel corpo- 
ration to secure a waiver to fly at lower altitudes. 


During the first four years of aerial patrol service, the 
Robins in service have been flown 450,000 miles. The two 
planes have been flown a total of 4,000 hours. McMahon 
has flown one of the Robins 3,000 hours, perhaps a near 
record for one pilot and one plane off the air lines. 


According to the Company’s latest statistics on the aerial 
inspection service, the observers have reported 960 small 
leaks and 105 washes. In three extraordinary cases washes 
have been reported several hours before it would have been 
possible to discover them by any other means of trans- 


port ation. 


Ho’ does the airplane pilot report the definite location 

of a gas line leak? A company telephone line runs 
parallel to the pipe line. The poles are numbered in such 
a manner that they can be clearly read by the observer. 
He reports the location of the trouble by the mile post 
plus a certain number of telephone poles. Or, he can make 
an immediate report by landing and attaching a portable 
telephone to the company line. The pump stations in turn 
are able to transmit the airplane short messages by a system 
of signal flags. In the former case, the pilot reports by 
dropping a note at the next pump station down the line. 
Should more detailed reports be made, the pilot-observer 
frequently lands his airplane on municipally owned and 
operated airports in the neighborhood of the pump stations. 


The pipe line in the central portion of Arkansas crosses 
rice fields for a total distance of sixty miles. During four 
months of the year, this stretch is under water and practi- 
cally impenatrable by any ordinary means. Another por- 
tion of the line traverses the foothills of the Ozarks. Here, 
at certain times of the year, heavy rainfall occurs. Nor- 
mally dry streams fed by extensive watersheds present other 
difficulties. The territory through northern Louisiana 
and southern Arkansas is characterized by broad river bot- 
toms in which the soil is a heavy, tenacious gumbo. This 
land will not wash readily and is not subject to the sluicing 
action of rapid water currents. This portion of the line is 
also apt to be covered with water for long periods during 
rainy seasons, and only two feasible methods of transporta- 
tion—boat or airplane—can be used. 


Boat observers can readily discover small leaks, which 
give themselves away by the bubbles of escaping gas. But 
when the ground is covered to a depth of three or four feet 
of water, experience has shown that it is impossible for the 
boat observer to detect the existence of incipient washes 
or disturbances. Both forms of defects may be observed 
readily from an airplane. 


The aerial patrol is supplemented on foot once a week; 
and, in the hilly regions through the Ozark foothills, foot 
patrol follows immediately upon abnormal weather con- 
ditions. The observer on foot or horseback has a limited 
view of the ground and has no idea of the terrain’s condi- 
tion beyond short distances on either side of the pipe line. 
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The Robin Patrol Plane Flys Over Compressor Station No. 12.—In the event a pilot-observer discovers a leak or wash-out, he drops a 
note reporting details to compressor station personnel. The pump station foreman can transmit short messages to the pilot by a system 
of signal flags. The plane pictured above has been flown 3,000 hours over the pipe line route by Clair McMahon (inset), chief pilot for 


the Mississippi River Fuel Corporation. 


He may easily pass over washes that are developing adjacent 
to the pipe line in hilly country. The airplane observer can 
view the line right of way and the ground’s condition for 


some distance on either side. 


An observer on the ground does not locate any leaks 
unless they are of such size that they can be smelled or 
heard, or in wet weather, actually seen. It is a singular 
fact that an airplane observer can, in the exceptionally 
dry weather, locate the most minute leaks in practically 
any kind of ground. Natural gas is “dry” and when it 
pushes up through earth, it dries the ground and leaves 
its mark of discoloration. Originally, the fuel corporation 
used the foot patrol. One month’s service in the air 
proved without doubt the superiority of the airplanes. 


HE airplanes are put to other valuable uses. Often- 

times it is convenient to transport the division fore- 
men, section foremen and at less frequent intervals, the 
general superintendent and company officials. Too, the 
airplanes have been a means of building good will in those 
communities through which the pipe line passes. In isolated 
sections, the inhabitants suffer from inadequate and slow 
mail service. The pilot and observer have gone to the 
trouble of gathering up all available magazines, which 
they drop at farm houses along the route. 


Each time the pilot starts south from St. Louis, he takes 
at least fifty late editions of newspapers and drops them 
to his appreciative “neighbors.” In addition, the pilot 
has dropped off at all dwellings for a mile on either side 
of the pipe line a return postal card, stating that the com- 
pany would pay five dollars to any individual reporting a 


Station 12 is sixty miles south of St. Louis. 


major leak, offering to compensate the informant for 
any transportation or telephone costs incurred in making 
the report. 


The return postal card provided space for each of the 
recipients to send in their telephone number, their name and 
post office address. Approximately forty per cent of these 
cards were returned. As a result the company has on 
record many points of telephone contact with its line that 
would not otherwise have become known. 

Finally, the airplanes come into play for inspection of 
the company-owned telephone line. The observer can 
readily discern broken insulators, trees over lines, broken 
telephone poles and all the other maladys that beset the 
rural lines. A hastily scribbled note, dropped from the 
cockpit, informs the pump station personnel nearby. 

And, after four years of faithful service indelibly in- 
scribed on the Company’s record, the value of its flying 
equipment is significantly evident. The multiplicity of 
services rendered, from trouble-shooting duties to fast 
executive transportation where other methods often fail, 
guarantee the continued use of airplanes by this public 
service Company. 

In fact, the two Robins have become an integral part 
of the Company’s successful program that assures its cus- 
tomers constant, uninterrupted service, the quirks of Old 
Man Weather notwithstanding. Its officials maintain that 
modern methods must be employed to cope with modern 
business problems. 

To the Mississippi Fuel Corporation, airplanes are no 
longer only a convenience—they are an economical and 


practical necessity. 
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An FERA School of the Air 


Tampa's new project involves many important personages, 
provides a rich opportunity for youth, spreads the gospel of 
practical aviation to the business and professional population. 


URING the latter part of June, 

this year, the Tampa Aero Club 
suggested to R. J. Dill, Regional Administrator of the 
Florida Emergency Relief Administration, the establish- 
ment of an F. E. R. A. Aviation Training School. The 
Administrator was enthusiastic over the possibilities of such 
an organization and gave his whole-hearted cooperation. 
Because of the highly technical nature of such a project, 
he insisted that it be supervised by men with a well rounded 
training in aeronautics To this end, he asked that the 
[Tampa Aero Club appoint a Technical Committee to rec- 
ommend a competent supervisor and to assist in drawing 
up the project in definite form. 

That is how our F. E. R. A. school began. Today, over 
six hundred students are enrolled for classes, and one- 
hundred and fifty are on the waiting list with new 
applications coming in daily. 

The technical committee appointed by the Tampa Aero 
Club was representative of the field. It included the Hon. 
J. E. Wall, postmaster and chairman of the € lub’s board 
of governors; J. L. Leslie, private pilot and treasurer of 
the Club; Grifin Davis, transport pilot and vice-president 
of the Club; E. P. McGeachy, transport and licensed 
mechanic; Fred Williams, transport; Walter Cridlebaugh, 
private and vice-president of the Floridair Flying Club; 
C. R. Wilsky, district airport engineer; and R. E. Burritt, 
secretary of the Club 

The committee prevailed upon Mr. Cliff W. March to 
take over the big job, and Mr. Dill at once appointed him 
as supervisor, with full authority to organize the school. 
March immediately contacted Major A. B. McMullen, 
Director of the Florida State Aviation Department, to 
whom the project was submitted. 

By the end of July more than five hundred students had 
enrolled and were assigned to eight large classes according 
to their qualifications ind experience. As a direct result 
of the phenomenal success of the school, Tampa became 





Left: Hon. J. E. Wall, Postmaster of Tampa. Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the Tampa Aero Club and instrumental in 
the success of the training project. 

Right: Cliff W. March, Vice-president of the Tampa Aero Club 
and Director of the FERA Training School. 


By R. E. BURRITT 


air-conscious almost overnight. Activ- 
ity at the Municipal Airport took a 
spurt, and one operator, Peninsular Transport, did more 
business than ever before. The two leading newspapers 
were high in their praise of the project. The Chamber of 
Commerce rooms, originally used for the classroom work. 
proved inadequate to handle the enrollment. The Tampa 
Terrace Hotel came to the rescue with additional space 
for classroom work. 

In August, Major McMullen called a conference with 
the Director of Educational Projects, Mr. Dill, Mr. March 
and others interested in the program. The success of the 
Tampa school led other Florida cities to organize similar 
schools, and formed the criterion which crystallized Mc- 
Mullen’s own original plans. As a result of the conference, 
a state-wide plan was drawn up and submitted. 

Wall Hall, a huge two-story structure on the Fair 
grounds, has been secured for the Tampa school and will 
permit three or four classes to meet at once, in addition 
to affording space for the motor class and model group. A 
permanent aviation exhibit will also be established in this 
building. A feature of the permanent exhibit will be a 
chronological history of aviation, consisting of scale models 
built by the Model and Junior classes of every form of air- 
craft from the Lilianthal Glider to the latest type of com- 
mercial and military equipment as well as lighter-than-air 
craft. The junior classes will be open to all boys from 
twelve to sixteen years of age. The course of instruction 
will be so designed that the student will be able to decide 
whether or not he intends to follow aviation as a career. 

Because of Tampa’s position as a “gateway” to Latin 
American trade, a Spanish class has been organized, facili- 
tated by the service of Captain Guillermo Martull, former 
Chief of Civil Aviation in Cuba and an outstanding air 
hero of the island republic. He has more than three 
thousand hours to his credit, having received his training 
at Kelly, Brooks and Post fields. A pioneer of aviation 
development in Cuba, Martull was instrumental in promul- 
gating modern American aeronautical developments and 
theory in Cuba. 


ON. SIDNEY C. BROWN, president of the Tampa 
Aero Club, has just completed a survey in respect 
to organizing a “business men’s” class in the school. His 
report proves that the main reason many business men do 
not patronize aviation is lack of information. He found 
that the average man is reluctant to trust his well-being 
to something with which he is not familiar. He suggested 
that education is the only solution to the problem, and 
as a result of his efforts, more than thirty business men 
have enrolled. Mr. March has designed the course of in- 
struction for this enthusiastic group, affording them a 
comprehensive knowledge of the benefits they can derive 
by patronizing commercial aviation and how privately 
owned airplanes can fit into their individual types of 
business. 
The value and practicability of this activity enlisted 
the praise of W. P. A. Administrator McLeod. He is 
lending his enthusiastic support, thereby giving the project 


(Continued on Page 24) 
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WASHINGTON 


HARRIS B. HULL 


Competition: A Factor in National Defense 


HE War Department has a problem child on its hands 
and it is giving the generals as well as Secretary Dern 
a great deal of worry. 

It is found in the bombing competition now being con- 
ducted at the Engineering Division at Wright Field, Day- 
ton, Ohio, where three advanced type bombing airplanes are 
being tested by a board of officers. To the winner goes a 
large government order. 

The airplanes in this competition are the best ships that 
could be built by Boeing, Douglas and Martin. The engi- 
neers of these three companies have constructed remarkable 
airplanes, the early performances of which already have 
been reported. 

Now, as this most interesting competition nears ad- 
vanced stages, with the officers measuring these planes from 
the viewpoint of tactical utility as well as actual flight per- 
formance and engineering, it becomes increasingly apparent 
that even though they were built to participate in the 
same competition, at least two of the ships are not in the 
same category, and, in a sense, are incomparable. 

In its circular proposal the Air Corps specified that the 
airplane must have a minimum speed of 200 miles an hour. 
It is “desired” that the planes fly at 250 miles an hour, and 
that they have 10 hours endurance at 10,000 feet with a 
25,000-foot service ceiling. Likewise, it is desired that they 
climb to 10,000 feet in § minutes and that they fly at 7,000 
feet with one engine cut out. 

To achieve this the Martin engineers submitted a twin- 
engined entrant with a wing of 76 feet and a loaded weight 
of about ten tons. Two Wright Cyclones furnish a little 
more than a total of 1,600 horsepower. 

Boeing engineers, on the other hand, in turning out 
“Model 299” used four Hornet engines of about 700 horse- 
power each to get a little more than 2,800 horsepower in all. 
The wing is approximately 100 feet and the weight about 
15 tons or half again as large as the Martin. 

And as these physical characteristics are different, so the 
military missions on which the planes might be utilized 
might be entirely different. 

There is logic, therefore, in the desires of a number of 
Air Corps and even General Staff officers to acquire a few 
of both of these airplanes, possibly a few of all three 
of the ships, providing they can all fulfill the specifications 
satisfactorily, rather than buy a large order of any 
one type. 

A certain amount of military flexibility and adaptability 
thus is gained. It is even possible that economy might be 
effected, as it would not always be necessary to fly a four- 
engined airplane on a training mission where a twin- 
engined plane would serve. 


But should these same ofhcers who feel this way carry 
such treasonable thoughts beyond the thinking stage some 
tired young District Attorney serving his first or second 
term on Capitol Hill, and already disappointed at the very 
little attention that is being paid to him, would rise to his 
feet at a time when the press gallery is well filled, shouting 
at the top of his lungs as he carefully faces the reporters 
that: 

“These Army officers are dishonest. They are trying 
to conduct negotiations with a manufacturer to purchase 
an airplane for $98,000, (and this is merely an assumption 
in order to provide an illustration) and I have heard it 
from an undisputable source that they could have gotten 
a plane that took part in this competition, satisfactorily 
completing the flight trials, for $47,000.” 

Then with a wide sweep of his arms he would utter those 
now famous words which every few months automatically 
echo through the rotunda of the Capitol: 

“I demand an investigation, Mr. Chairman.” 


F WE were called upon to comment in a somewhat edi- 

torial vein on this subject we might say: “After having 
selected a chief of Air Corps, exercising every precaution 
in his appointment, then place enough confidence in him 
to allow him to buy the planes that he and his senior 
officers, working with the offices of the Chief of Staff and 
the commander of the General Headquarters Air Force, 
feel are necessary and will operate most efficiently for the 
proper tactical defense of this country. 

“If it is proven after a fair trial, that this procurement 
plan has failed, get a new chief quickly. But it should be 
remembered that if an officer of the Army has risen through 
the various grades to the rank of Major General he probably 
can be trusted implicitly. If there should happen to be 
a strain of incompetency, let us assume even dishonesty as 
that word is being used around Washington these days with 
a great deal of abandon, then it is almost a certainty that 
he would not have chosen a career of military service and 
that if, by some chance he did, he would have been exposed 
before he won his second star.” 

However, we have not been called upon to outline our 
own editorial thoughts on this matter. 

Price is not the only factor involved in the entirely 
legitimate desire of a number of officers to secure more 
than one of these bombers for GHQ Air Force units. 

It is a known fact among aviation leaders today that 
unless at least one of America’s major manufacturers of 
aircraft is supplied with orders of some sort, the airplane 
plant soon will cease to be much of an asset to this country’s 
national defense. 

Separate contracts would keep two or three factories 








busy, two or three rows of airplanes in the construction 
stage. Obviously this is desirable as these factories could, 
under such conditions, step up production from a medium 
output to a heavy production schedule with very little 
trouble should an emergency arise. In other words there is 
a definite advantage these days in keeping the machine 
of national defense at an “idling speed.” It can’t freeze 


up in cold weather that way. 


HE newly created ofhce of “Arms and Munitions Con- 
trol,” organized only a few days ago under Assistant 
Secretary of State R. Walton Moore is an interested ob- 
server in this competition. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Moore is chairman of the Interdepartmental Committee on 


Civil International Aviation. 


The Arms and Munitions group is entrusted with the 
administration of the new neutrality laws designed to keep 


this country out of conflict. 


And although the connection may seem to be remote 
their interest in the bombing competition is a real one. 
Let us assume for a moment that airplane “A” wins the 
Army bombing competition by a narrow margin (and no 
matter who wins, it will be by a narrow margin). The 


builders of airplane ‘A”’ get the contract. 


Now the builders of airplane “B” have invested roughly 
$500,000 in the development of their plane which lost. 
They won second prize but there is no “place money” in 


this race. 


At this point a quiet Occidental comes along with an 
offer to purchase the second place winner with good money. 
It would be hard for the manufacturer to turn down the 
offer. Where else can he market his $500,000 airplane? 


This is where the Office of Arms and Munitions Con- 
trol comes into the picture. They are not so much worried 
about the little man from the Far East who has bought 
the plane. What they want to know is who is going to buy 
it from him, and what is to stop the eventual purchaser 


from copying the advanced type bomber in large numbers. 


No Zep 


OST OFFICE officials here in the Capital have received 
word from Dr. Hugo Eckener at the Zeppelin Works 
in Friedrichshafen that he will not be able to fly the new 
LZ-129 to America this year as had been originally planned. 


Zeppelin engineers engaged in constructing the dirigible 
have been delayed “long beyond our expectations,” Dr. 
Eckener has written. 

And in addition to this, Dr. Eckener himself has only 
recently returned to Friedrichshafen from an extended 
period of convalescence following a recent illness. 

It had been planned to fly the LZ-129 across the Atlantic 
from Germany to Lakehurst, N. J., late this month 
(OCTOBER). About 50 pasengers and 25 tons of mail 
and freight were to have been carried. 

The new Zeppelin, which now probably will not fly to 
this country until March or April of 1936, will be powered 
with four 16-cylinder Diesels of 1,200 horsepower each. 
Eckener expects the ship to make the crossing at about 80 
miles an hour, or in an elapsed time of about 60 hours. 


The LZ-129 will be 815 feet in length. This will make 
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An American bomber with a higher speed than most 
European pursuit ships could wreak a great deal of havoc 
diplomatically and otherwise, at a time when international 
relations must be dealt with tenderly. 


In this connection the State Department already has 
taken preliminary action. Aircraft and aviation equip- 
ment were included in a list of “arms, ammunition and im- 
plements of war” enumerated in a Presidential proclamation 
as materials which cannot be legally exported without a 


license. 


In addition to “aircraft, assembled or dismantled, both 
heavier and lighter than air,’ ’the proclamation mentions 
“aerial gun mounts and frames, bomb racks, torpedo 
carriers, and bomb or torpedo release mechanism,” and “air- 
craft engines.” 


And it is not outside the realm of posibility that the 
shackling of our Air Corps officers with stupid procure- 
ment regulations might result in airplane “B” becoming 
the property of a European power and, as such, would be 
a potential instrument of attack against the shore of the 
country in which it was developed. 


This is the problem confronting the generals at the 
War Department, the Secretary himself and other officials. 
The recommendations of the Wright Field Board will come 
to Washington, where they will be reviewed by a number of 
ofhcers and the award announced from the office of Harry 
Woodring, Assistant Secretary of War. 


At the present time it appears that all the War Depart- 
ment officials can do is purchase one of these most out- 
standing airplanes. 


The generals have been thinking about it for some time 
wondering if Secretary Dern will have any good ideas when 
he returns from the Philippines. 

And as the boat carries Mr. Dern on his Pacific jaunt 


he sits on deck wondering, if perhaps, the generals won't 
have some happy thought by the time he gets back. 


This Year 


her 30 feet longer than the Akron or the Macon. The lift- 
ing gas capacity of the new ship will be 7,300,000 cubic 
feet. She will weigh 100 tons dead weight and about 220 
tons when loaded. 


In addition to the passenger list of about 50, the airship 
will carry a crew of 40. Facilities of the Navy at Lake- 
hurst, N. J., have been made available to Dr. Eckener for 
mooring the ship on its trips to this country. Hydrogen 
gas will supply the lift. 


Although Postal officials have been obliged to cancel 
their plans to transport air mail over the Atlantic this 
year in the Zeppelin, another form of “transatlantic air 
mail service,” has been receiving increased attention. 

During the past few months the ship to shore service 
operated from the Bremen and the Europa has been re- 
ceiving heavy patronage. 

Under this scheme an airplane catapult, ordinarily used 
to throw fighting airplanes into the air from the decks of 
warships, has been adapted by German engineers to speed 
up the ocean mail and to serve as a testing laboratory for 
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future air mail lines operating 
over the entire route. 


As the ship leaves the main- 
land a plane is taken on board 
and when a point 500-800 miles 
from the shore is reached on the 
crossing special air mail is loaded. 


It then is catapulted and sent 
on ahead, saving between 12 and 
20 hours over regular ship mail. 
Single - engined German ships 
are used. They land in New 
York on the westbound trip and 
in Southampton on the east- 


bound flight. 


This service is available ap- 
proximately every ten days. A 
special fee of 35 cents is charged 
for each letter. 


Post Office officials have been 
impressed with the response 
given to this service and are in- 
clined to look on it as an en- 
couraging index of what may be 
expected in the future when 
larger ships start operating over 
the Atlantic, effecting a saving 





; SPEEDING UP TRANSATLANTIC MAIL 
of about three days over ship This Luft-Hansa mailplane is being catapulted from the deck of the S. S. Europa some 800 miles from 
service. shore, clipping an entire day from the ship's mail schedule. 


MacArthur And Modernization 


N His final annual report as chief of Staff of the Army, 

made public late last month, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
recommended the construction of 800 airplanes a year for 
the next five years as a necessary modernization move. 

Soon to leave for the Philippines to direct national de- 
fense for the new Commonwealth Government, Gen Mac- 
Arthur wrote: 

“The matter of the Air Corps higher organization has 
been much discussed and debated for many years, one result 
of which has been a lack of stability and continuity in 
policy. This in turn has impeded progress, diverted atten- 
tion from primary objects, and created dissentions in a 
team in which perfect harmony should prevail. 

“To assure for a reasonable period of continuity of 
policy, it would be most helpful if a determination could 
be attained unequivocally to refuse consideration, for at 
least § years, of any scheme pertaining to reorganization. 

“With such temporary stability guaranteed, the whole 
attention of the Air Corps can be devoted to the perfection 
of its training and the development of adequate strength. 

“Under present conditions it is accepted as an axiom that 
a military plane more than § years old has almost no combat 
usefulness. 

“Under present conditions, in order to develop within 
a reasonable time an effective and balanced iorce of 2,500 
planes with a small complement of operating reserves, an 
annual procurement of 800 completely equipped planes is 
necessary.” 

As yet no successor to Gen. MacArthur has been named. 
And it is improbable that a new chief of Air Corps will be 
chosen until the chief of staff is selected. In the past, War 
Department officials have adopted this procedure in order 


to give the new chief some voice in the selection of the 
men who will work with him for four years. 

As Gen. MacArthur asks for an annual 800 plane pro- 
gram, and as we survey the advance in aviation design and 
performances it is interesting to contemplate what charac- 
teristics the G. H. Q. planes of the future may display. 

A somewhat unheralded flight made last month’ offers 
something of an insight into this. Capt. C. J. Crane flew 
from Wright Field, at Dayton to New York with his 
Martin bomber in order to carry on certain experiments 
with the Sperry Gyroscope engineers looking to the de- 
velopment of a radio-controlled automatic airplane gyro- 
pilot. 

These experiments include test flight with an apparatus 
which connects two well known recent airplane develop- 
ments, the radio compass developed by the Army, and the 
automatic airplane gyropilot as developed by Sperry. 
Automatic navigation would be provided by the combina- 
tion of these two units. 

With this apparatus it will be possible, according to 
Preston R. Bassett, to tune in any radio broadcasting station 
on the Kreusi radio compass while in flight, and the airplane 
will thereupon automatically turn on to the proper course 
directly toward this station and fly by gyropilot to the 
locality of the station, directly above the aerials. 

The plane will maintain a constant altitude throughout 
the flight and the course will be corrected automatically 
for any side winds which would cause the plane to drift. 

Either the regular airway radio beacons or commercial 
broadcasting stations may be used as the homing beacon. 
This combination radio-controlled gyropilot will make it 
possible for an airplane to find its destination automatically, 








irrespective of visibility or unknown winds. 


And after the engineers have fastened the gyropilot to 
the radio compass, then what? Here is a guess that may 
sound like Buck Rogers in 2936. 

A number of Air Corps and general staff officers have 
been toying with the idea of using the airplane tactically 
as a projectile with complete radio control from the ground 
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and with no human being carried as pilot or passenger. 

From a defensive viewpoint this scheme to send a 
Squadron of heavily loaded bombers out at the enemy 
fleet is a grand idea. Actually with the development of 
the radio-controlled automatic airplane gyropilot already 
well under way, there really does not remain as much to be 
done to accomplish this as might appear at first glance. 
Yes, it is a great idea, if you are on the sending end. 


Pan American Rates Slashed 


AN American Airways, operators of the international 

air transport system through South and Central 
America, the West Indies and Mexico, have had their air 
mail contract rates cut to the tune of $1,000,000 a year. 

Escaping the wholesale cancellation of the contracts 
because, as Postmaster General Farley has said, it was 
necessary to maintain quick communication with South 
American and to preserve friendly relations with the nations 
involved. Pan American’s big slash came late last month at 
the conclusion of protracted conferences between Postal 
officials and representatives of the operators. 

The readjustments come on five Pan American contracts 
and on one held by the associated company, Pan American- 
Grace, the operator on the west coast of South America. 
They are effective as of Oct. 1. 

Effected by reviving and reducing mileage as well as 
by reducing the rate of pay, the changes bring about a 
1§ per cent cut in the two companies’ mail revenue. 

The biggest slash comes on route 7 between Miami, Fla., 
and Nassau where the former $2.00 per mile rate will be 
reduced to $1.25 per mile. 

In avoiding even heavier cut Pan American emphasized 
these points: 

1. The companies have obligated themselves for the 
purchase of new equipment which will cost $4,400,000. 
This will increase the annual depreciation charge about 
$740,000. 

2. The maintenance of new facilities together with 
their depreciation, expenses under the social security law 
and other items of fixed expense will cost $150,000 
annually. 

3. As a result of the differences in the rate of foreign 
exchange due to the devaluation of the United States 
dollar the two companies are losing $300,000 a year in 
exchange. 

Pan American’s new equipment program will place the 
the following airplanes on the lines: nine four-engined 32- 
passenger flying boats; three four-engined 40-passenger 
boats; eight twin-engined 15-passenger amphibians and 
seven Douglas transports. Some deliveries already have 
been made under this program. Pan American-Grace will 
get one twin-engined amphibian. Six new Douglas planes 
already are flying. 

This new equipment, the improvement of field facilities 
and route mileage revisions in turn will bring about faster 
schedules. 

Flying time between Miami and Montevideo, Uruguay, 
through the Canal Zone and along the west coast will be 
cut by “2'% to 3 days.”” Miami, Florida, will be brought 
“3 to 3'4 days,” closer to Buenos Aires, Argentina. Some 
of these new schedules will become effective Nov. 1, 1935. 

In making the announcement the Post Office Department 
manifested a marked change in attitude in speaking of the 
air mail contractors. 


Where government officials had hurled charges of “‘collu- 
sion” and “favoritism,” this time softer words were used. 
Following a survey of the lines by the Director of Inter- 
national Postal Service and two of his assistants, here is 
what the department passed around to the Washington 
correpondents in which is generally termed a “handout”: 

“The study and investigations which the Post Office 
Department has made into the foreign air mail services 
performed by these contractors has convinced the Depart- 
ment that these services are of great value to this country. 
These companies have, from the beginning, maintained their 
services on the highest standards; in fact, they have and 
still do lead the world. 

“The Department feels assured that these companies will 
continue their progressive policies and will maintain world 
leadership in their field.” 

The readjustments in the Pan American contracts, 
especially in view of the nice words used by the Post Office 
Department, is seen as clearing a somewhat clouded atmos- 
phere which eventually will facilitate the extension of 
the international lines by this company.’ Now, more than 
ever, Pan American looks like the company to operate the 
Pacific mail service. 


Proclamation 


EFORE Leaving Washington on his western jaunt the 

President signed a proclamation designating the week 
beginning Oct. 14 as “Air Navigation Week.” 

Mr. Roosevelt recogized that “the development of 
safe and rapid commercial air transportation has made 
notable progress during the last decade.” 

During this week, “I particularly urge State and munici- 
pal officials, civic and commercial organizations, school 
authorities, and the press,” the President wrote, “to call 
attention to the aerial transportation achievements already 
accomplished, to set forth the advantages which may accrue 
as the result of continued development in this field, and 
to encourage the study of ways and means by which aerial 
transportation can contribute more effectively to the 
social and economic progress of the human race.” 

The President’s proclamation was issued in connection 
with the observance of “Air Progress,” a nation wide edu- 
cational movement sponsored by the National Aeronautic 
Association between Sept. 23 and Nov. 1. 


Trade 


HE Army and the Navy are going to trade some airport 
facilities “in the interests of national defense.” 
Rockwell Field, near San Diego, Cal., now an Army 
field, will be turned over to the Navy pilots. In exchange 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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Aircraft 1935 


Fairchild Type 82-A 


Farr HILD’S high wing cabin monoplane powered with 

a Pratt & Whitney T1D1 Wasp was designed and man- 
ufactured in Canada by the Fairchild Aircraft, Ltd. The 
new transport seats eleven passengers and pilot. De luxe 
accommodation for six passengers may be provided if 
desired. 

The folding wings have an area of 343 square feet, in- 
cluding the center section. Structure is of spruce box 
spars, double drag bracing and fabric covered. 

As a seaplane, Fairchild Type 6000 all metal twin floats 
and Edo type water rudders are employed. As a snow- 
plane, special streamline ash skiis are used with brass-covered 
runners, directly connected to long travel Dowty shock 
absorbing struts. 

Two large cabin doors are staggered to facilitate loading 
of bulky pieces and a removable steel door sill is provided 
which gives adequate protection to the door frames when 
loading freight and may be used as a means of anchoring a 
loading gang plank. Cabin walls below windows are lined 
with corrugated Dowmetal. 

The pilots compartment has two side doors and sliding 
roof hatch which gives access over wings for refuelling, 
and is also useful when cranking or covering engine and 
throwing landing line when approaching a dock. Two seats 
are provided for pilots and engineer or passenger. 

The rectangular sectional fuselage is of welded steel 
tubing, sandblasted, carefully treated against corrosion 


and fabric covered. Slinging lugs are at the center section 
with lifting handles provided at tail and canoe attachment 





fittings for slinging canoe under the fuselage. 

Welded steel tubular structure with formed sheet steel 
ribs make up the fabric covered tail surfaces. Fin and 
stabilizer are adjustable on the ground. The rudder is 
statically balanced. Fore and aft trim is achieved by the 
movement of tabs at the trailing edges of the elevators. 

Automobile type of cowling of suitable gauge Dowmetal 
with cadimum plated steel grinding around all edges is 
utilized. 

The fuel sytem is composed of twin gas tanks of 100 
imperial gallons capacity with direct reading fuel gauges. 
A non-permanent auxiliary fuel tank of thirty gallons may 
be installed under the pilot’s seat. Metallic flexible tubing 
is used where necessary in fuel lines and a filter is fitted at 
the lowest point of the system. A warning buzzer is in- 
stalled which notifies the pilot in the event of shortage of 
fuel or failure of the mechanical fuel pump. 

A single air cooled oil tank is provided and fitted with 
an automatic thermostat control which materially reduces 
the warming up period with a resultant economy of fuel 
and time. 

Navigation light wiring is installed and interior, mooring 
and landing lights can be fitted if required. The plane is 
fully bonded for radio. All necesary instruments are 
standard equipment. 

Conventional stick or swing-over wheel are optional. 
The plane may be flown from the center or from either side 
of the pilot’s cockpit. A sliding pilots seat has its ad- 
vantages for aerial photography. All control cables are 
located overhead and are easily accessible. Hard control 
cable is used throughout with the exception of approxi- 
mately eight feet of the forward end of each control where 





A development of Fairchild’s Canadian Plant, the 8 2-A finds a wide range of utility in isolated areas. 








flexible cable, readily accessible for inspection and replace- 
ment, is used. Ball bearing pulleys are used where required. 
Complete tail unit and all miscellaneous steel parts and fit- 
tings are cadmium plated to prevent corrosion. 


The new combination freight and passenger transport 
plane was developed especially for aerial prospecting, air 
transportation between bases and isolated mines, aerial 
photography and general utility in areas not equipped with 
highly developed airports and airways facilities. The 82-A 
is a direct descendant of the Fairchild 71-C high wing 
single engine monoplane which has been in particular use 


throughout remote portions of Canada. 


SPECIFICATIONS OF FAIRCHILD 82A 


Dimensions 

Span aw <: 

Span 16° 0” 

Length 16 10 a 

Float track 10° 6” 

Skii_ track 9 9” 
\rcas 

Acrodynamic area of w nes 443.0 sq tt 

Ailerons 2 34.0 sq. ft 

Fin 4.0 sq. ft 

Rudder 12.4 sq. ft 

Stabilizer 33.28 sq. tt 

Elevators 22.88 sq. ft 

PERFORMANCI 
Landplane Seaplane 

Take off at sea level o wind, fully loaded 22 seconds 
Climb in 10 minute 7. 600° 7.030 
Ceiling absolute 17.200° 15.900 
Service ceiling 1§,.659° 14.430° 
Landing speed 48 m. p. h 48 m. p. h 
Maximum = speed 150m. p. h. 141 m. poh 
Cruising speed at 65 power at } 000° 125m. p h. 120 m P h 
(sross weielht 6.000 6,000 
Empty weight 4,060 4,465 
Disposable load 2,940 2.535 

Pilot 170 Ibs ) 8 t 250 240 

100 gallons eas 720 720 
Pay load, with 100 gals. gas 1.970 1.565 
Range, with 100 gals. gas it sea level $44 $13 
Range, with extra 30 gallon tank installed 

at sea level 706 666 
With Fairchild tvpe 6 floats Pertormance guaranteed to 

within two per cent 
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Howard Hughes Racer 


N September 13, Howard Hughes of film fame, hurled 

his special racer over four laps of a three kilometer 
course at Santa Ana, California, for an average speed of 
352 miles per hour. Hughes was clocked by Joe Nikrent, 
William Enyart, and H. W. Hickman, representing the 
National Aeronautic Association and the records were for- 
warded to the Federation Aeronautique Internationale in 
Paris, France, for substantiation. The previous world 
record for landplanes was held by Raymond Delmotte of 
France at 314.3 miles per hour. 


The Hughes Racer was scheduled to appear this year in 
the National Air Races in Cleveland, but complications 
prevented following original plans. The owner maintains 
that his creation is potentially capable of considerably 
faster performance and expressed dissatisfaction at the 
352 figure. Upon completion of overhaul, he intends to 
make a transcontinental flight after the record set by 
Roscoe Turner in a Wedell-Williams racer. 


Designed by Dick Palmer under the direction of Hughes, 
the new racer is a one-place all metal, low wing mono- 
plane of monocoque construction. The fuselage is of 
duralumin with all external surfaces flush-riveted. Length 
of fuselage is 27 feet, wing span 25 feet and wing area 
140 square feet. The hydraulically operated landing gear 
has a tread of 10 feet. Box type landing gear struts are 
constructed of riveted sheet dural. The retractable tail 
wheel is steerable and equipped with oleo shock absorbers. 


The monocoque wing is of wood and metal construction, 
providing wells for the completely retractable landing gear. 
Four fuel tanks equipped with dump valves provide capacity 
for 250 gallons. 


Power is furnished by a Pratt & Whitney twin row Wasp 
Junior which develops practically 1,000 horsepower and 
twists a two-bladed Hamilton Standard constant speed 
propeller. 








REVVING UP 
Howard Hughes’ $110,000 Racing Plane, though failing to appear in the National Air Races, redeemed itself with a speed of 352 miles 
per hour last month, which brought the world’s speed record for landplanes back to the United States. The speed trials were held under 
guidance of the N. A. A. 
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Cessna’s new model brings added fame to Wichita as a manufacturing center of outstanding aircraft. 


Cessna C-34 


essna’s new four place cabin monoplane is powered with 

a Warner Super-Scarab that develops 145 horsepower at 
2,050 r. p. m. Cruising speed under full load at sea level 
is 143 miles per hour with a fuel consumption of nine 
gallons per hour or the equivalent of sixteen miles per 
gallon. Cruising radius is 550 miles, or a range of four 
hours. 


The new model displays many improvements which in- 
clude General streamline tires, dual controls including 
brakes, combination parking brake and rudder lock, wing 
flaps, longitudinal trimming tabs, N. A. C. A. cowling with 
pressure baffling, all necessary instruments and an electric 
starter. 


A conveniently located step, an extra wide door, ample 
head and leg room guarantee easy access and comfortable 
transportation for the passengers and pilot. Visibility has 
been greatly improved with the completely modern rounded 
windshield. 


The wing, tail group and landing gear are of full canti- 
lever construction. The wing has an area of 180.5 square 
feet and is of laminated spruce spars, continuous from tip 
to tip. Plywood forms the covering for the leading edge 
and wing tips. Span is 33 feet, 10 inches. The heat treated 
cantilever landing gear is equipped with oil spring shock 
absorbers and has a six inch vertical trzvel. The tail 
wheel is full swivel with oil spring shock absorber provided. 


PERFORMANCE (With Wood Propeller) 


High speed, fully loaded, sea level 162 m. p. h. 


Landing speed, with wing flaps down 47 m. p. h. 
Climb first minute 1,000 fr. 
Cruising radius 550 miles 


Gasoline consumption at cruising speed 9 gal. per hr. 
Air mileage per gal. at cruising speed 16 


Service ceiling 18,900 ft 


Waco Model D (Armed) 


At an average cruising speed of 182 miles an hour, an 
armed version of the Waco Model D flew from Troy, Ohio, 
to Havana, Cuba, one day last month, to go into service 
of the Republic of Cuba as an advanced trainer. 

Capable of carrying ten twenty-five pound fragmenta- 
tion bombs in two bomb racks, the new model carries, in 
addition, three machine guns, one fixed in each of the lower 
wings and one flexible gun in the rear of the observer's 
cockpit. Instruments are provided in both cockpits so 
that the ship may be used for training as well as actual 
combat work. 

Power is furnished by a 400-horsepower Pratt & Whit- 
ney Model SB Wasp Junior nine cylinder radial engine, 
equipped with a Hamilton Standard fixed adjustable metal 
propeller. 

Captain Len J. Povey, in charge of military aviation 
school activities in Cuba, and Lientenaut Manuel Orta of 
the Cuban Army, took delivery of the trainer at the Waco 


factory. 








The Republic of Cuba purchased this armed Waco Model D. Its 
two bomb racks are capable of carrying ten twenty-five pound 
fragmentation bombs. 
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Clicks From The Clouds 


An additional source of income for your 
airplane and camera. 


S THE average fixed base operator 

sits around the airport on week 
days, waiting for students who do not arrive until “after 
work,” it probably does not occur to him that there are 
other profitable and interesting uses for his airplane during 
idle time. A use which requires very little investment and 
is certain to bring good returns, both from a financial and 
publicity standpoint. That yse for his airplane—aerial 


photography. 


This article will attempt to show that there is nothing 
mysterious or difhcult about photography from the air 
and that it requires only a reasonable amount of skill and 
practice to get satisfactory results. No pretense will be 
made to discuss technical features; nor will an endeavor 
be made to cover aerial photographic survey work which 
is a science requiring special equipment and extensive 
technical training. Instead, we will cover oblique, pic- 
torial and personal photography, together with comment 
ina subsequent article on the various types of cameras and 


equipment for this work. 


First, let’s see just where the shots can be sold after 
you make them. At the outset, you will probably do quite 
a bit of speculative work until you have developed a repu- 
tation and can book advance orders from your samples. 
Aerial views of private property offer the best field. Every 
owner is proud of his home and there should be no difficulty 
in securing $25 for a good shot of it, especially if an 
attractive enlargement is made up for display to the 
owner. One enterprising operator sold, in addition, a 
large number of prints of 
a home for use on personal 
Christmas cards, so he was 
well-rewarded for his 
speculative pictures on 


that trip. 


Another profitable 
source of income for the 
camera and airplane is in 
air views of small towns 
which are within easy fly- 
ing distance of your basze. 
Endeavor to sell the Cham 
bers of Commerce of these 
towns on the idea and 
charge from $25 to $50 
for each shot, plus your 
flying time. If they do 
not take to the idea, go 
ahead and shoot anyhow. 
You can sell them several 
enlargements (at from 
$2.50 to $5.00 each, de- 
pending on the size) and, 
by making personal calls 
in the towns, can probably 
dispose of a number of 


8 by 10’s to the prominent 


By LARRY J. FISHER 


citizens for at least a dollar apiece. 
After working this idea, make up a 
number of post cards and place them on sale in the stores. 
Nearly every one in these communities will want a view of 
their town, even if it shows only the roof tops of their 


individual homes. 


Speaking of houses, aerial photography is a “natural” 
for new real estate developments. The promoters of a 
new subdivision will want air views for their offices, for 
they can quickly point out the convenience of their loca- 
tion, surroundings, etc., to prospective purchasers. They 
can use them also as cuts for their advertising folders and 
in the newspapers. Industrial plants of various types can 
always utilize aerial photographs for their advertising, too. 


The fixed base operator will find that summer resorts 
offer a profitable field. Many of them give post cards to 
their guests and a good shot showing the hotel and its sur- 
roundings will be “talking sales-pictures” for the resort. 
They order them by the hundreds. Beaches, golf courses 
and amusement parks may be sold on the same idea. 


A good aerial photograph of your own town can be 
sold over and over for many purposes. I know of an aerial 
picture of a town, taken about a year ago, which has ap- 
peared in the local newspapers, in the Chamber of Com- 
merce publicity folders, on advertising of the hotels (the 
hotels were indicated by an arrow drawn in on the print) 
and in a state almanac. This same photograph was used 





COMMERCIAL SHOTS 


Aerial views cf manufacturing plants, oil refineries and similar commercial properties are a 
frequent source of income for the semi-pro photographer. 
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also in the advertising of at least a dozen firms, in a national 
magazine, on letterheads, for post cards and in booths of 
local and state fair exhibits. Energetic salesmen (working 
on a 10 per cent commission basis) sold enlargements to 
practically every business office in the city. And all this 
from only one photograph. Had the pilot received only 
$1 from each print, he would have done well, but he got 
$25 for the original shot and made from $2.50 to $5.00 
on each enlargement and the photograph is still selling. 
Not a bad profit for fifteen minutes flying! 


OUR efforts need not be confined to towns alone. Long 

range obliques might be sold to highway commissions, 
park authorities, trafic commissions, outdoor advertising 
concerns and construction companies in studies and surveys 
of present conditions and future planning. This classi- 
fication includes pictures of forest areas for lumber 
companies. 


Other potential customers, especially in our Southwestern 
section, are the petroleum companies. Mr. Don P. Wilson, 
of the Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation, sums up the 
idea neatly: “We agree with you that there is a great 
opportunity for aerial work in the Southwest and, as a 
matter of fact, there is one Cyclops Aerial Camera in use 
by an oil company in Texas at the present time. It occurs 
to me that there must be quite a few oil companies whose 
operations do not justify the purchase of an airplane or an 
aerial camera, in which case there ought to be a great 











AROUND THE AIRPORT 


This type won't make you rich, but a camera around the home 
port can be made the source of a little extra change. 


oportunity for the fixed base operator who owns an 
aerial camera to do this photographic work on contract for 
the smaller oil companies. The fact that one oil company 
saw fit to purchase an aerial camera is conclusive proof 
that there is a real need for this type of work. If an 
operator is aggressive enough to develop this work and is 
prepared to go ahead with the purchase of camera equip- 














THIS PHOTO IS STILL SELLING 


Snapped a year ago, the above aerial view has appeared in 
newspapers, publicity folders, advertising copy for a score of firms, 
in a national magazine, on letterheads, post cards, at fair exhibits, 
and in a state almanac. 


ment, there is no reason why he should not make a real 


success of this undertaking.” 

Although newspapers in the larger cities maintain their 
own camera plane and staff, few of the smaller papers can 
afford this luxury. Here is a fertile field for the local 
operator. Close cooperation with the local newspapers 
will pay and the publicity resulting from a credit line 
(with the operator’s name) under the picture when it is 
printed is invaluable. The uses of airviews from the 
paper’s standpoint are too numerous to list here but sport 
events, fires, floods, snow storms, wrecks and city planning 
are some of the more common uses. By all means exert 
every effort to “play ball” with your local paper. Make 
friends with the staff cameraman and take him along to 
make the shots with his camera or your own. You will 
be well repaid. 


Many airviews can be sold to syndicates, travel maga- 
zines and the like. Good cloud pictures, airplanes pictured 
from unusual angles and odd shots around the airport 
will find a ready market. I might mention here a little 
book, “Photo Markets,” which lists over two thousand 
places where pictures can be marketed. It costs only 
fifty cents and suggests prospects and ideas that would 
never occur to you, ordinarily. The author is John P. 
Lyons, Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 


Aerial photographs have also been used in settling boun- 
dary disputes and as evidence in support of claims in various 
forms of litigation. A workman for an oil company was 
injured while engaged in construction work and the com- 
pany barred photographers from the grounds. A _ high 
board fence prevented pictures from being taken from the 
outside. On the strength of an air shot (suggested by an 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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News Briefs 


Notes From the Industry at Large 


Taylor Sales Up 


Sales of the Taylor Cub, product of the Taylor Aircraft 
Company, totaled thirty-two during the month of August, 
or an average of more than one plane per working day. 


Purchasers during August included Hangar Six, San 
Antonio, Texas; J]. D. Peterson, Jr., Benton, Kentucky; 
Ralph Dowling, Dothan, Alabama; Louisville Flying Ser- 
vice, Louisville, Ky.; Guest-Hinson, Inc., Rockville, Md.; 
James H. Keeton, Mobile, Alabama; Montgomery School 
of Aeronautics, Montgomery, Ala.; H. W. McLaurin, Gulf- 
port, Miss.; and Claude B. Thompson, Denver, Colorado. 


Consolidated Plant to Be Dedicated 


Under the direction of Jack Hicklin, aviation chairman 
of the San Diego Chamber of Commerce, special plans are 
being laid for the dedication of the Consolidated Aircraft 
Corporation’s new factory which will be held at Lindbergh 
Field on the afternoon of October 20th. It is expected 
that special invitations which have been issued through 
San Diego city and county officials will bring to this cere- 
mony representatives of all leading aircraft manufacturing 
groups in the entire United States. In addition to these 
officials, it is expected that approximately twenty of 
America’s leading pilots will be present to take part in the 


ceremony. 


Three Women Pilots With Bureau 


Receiving appointments from the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce last month as “air marking pilots,” three women 
pilots will travel throughout the United States to assist 
cities in arranging for the marking of roof tops with signs 


to aid airmen in flight. 


Miss Louise Thaden ot Little Rock, Miss Nancy Hark- 
ness of Boston, and Miss Helen McCloskey of Pittsburgh 
are the new appointees. Each holds a transport pilot’s 
rating. 

Miss Thaden’s territory will be the South and West, 
Miss Harkness will visit Gities in the East and Miss Mc- 
Closkey will cover the Middle West. Their work will be 
coordinated an sed by Mrs. Phoebe Omlie of the 
NACA, who i ue time has carried out liason work 


between that bx nd the Bureau of Air Commerce. 


Eighteen DC-2’s to Army 


Officials of the Douglas Aircraft Corp., successful in 
selling their high speed twin-engined transport to a num- 
ber of major air lines, have added Uncle Sam to their list 


of customers. 


Under a contract announced Sept. 26 by Assistant Sec- 
retary of War Harry H. Woodring, the Air Corps will 
get 18 of the planes and spare parts equivalent to two more 


shi ps. 


Douglas will get $1,235,500 or $61,750 each. According 
to War Department officials the ships will be used for 
“transport.” 





Simultaneously Woodring announced that the Stearman 
Aircraft Corp., of Wichita, Kans., will build 26 primary 
trainers and will furnish spare parts equivalent to four 
more. The total award is $234,800. The price per plane 
is $7,800. 


The Stearman trainer is a biplane providing tandem 
seating arrangements for instructor and student. A seven 
cylinder air-cooled Lycoming engine furnishes the power. 


The fuselage is of the welded steel type of construction 
and the wing structure of spruce. In the specifications the 
“desired” performance was published as a high speed of 
125 miles an hour with a reduced power cruising speed of 
105. The plane should have a gasoline capacity of four 
hours at cruising speed and should be able to climb to 
10,000 feet with full load in 18 minutes. 


Besides undergoing tests at Wright Field this plane was 
given an additional going over at Randolph Field, San 
Antonio. 


New Radio Firm at Dallas 


Announcement was made last month of the formation 
of the Aircraft Radio Company with manufacturing facili- 
ties and offices at Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 


The new concern recently began production of a low- 
cost, light weight and compact radio transmitter intended 
primarily for private flyers. Two tubes are utilized together 
with one small dynamotor which operates from a six volt 
aircraft battery. Simplicity of design permits installation 
in any part of the plane and operation by anyone with 
little or no radio experience. 

R. Z. Glass, president and general manager of the 
company, was chief engineer with KRLD, a Dallas com- 
mercial broadcasting station from 1926 to 1929. He di- 
rected the original construction of the station and in 
addition, has been associated with ten other commercial 
broadcast stations during his wide radio experience. For 
the past five years and prior to the establishment of the 
manufacturing enterprise, Glass was actively engaged in 
the theater and public address sound equipment business 
in Texas. He holds a transport pilot license and flys a 
KR Fairchild 24. 


Managers Convene in Birmingham 


Airport managers and non-scheduled operators through- 
out the United States will convene October 4 and § in 
Birmingham, Alabama, for consideration of mutual prob- 
lems, exchange of ideas and study of the latest advances in 
the field of airports and miscellaneous aviation operations. 


The meeting has been called as the seventh annual Na- 
tional Airport Conference sponsored by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America. It wil be held at the 
Thomas Jefferson Hotel at Birmingham and is to precede 
the air carnival to be held at the Birmingham Airport. 
Steadham Acker, chairman of the National Airports Com- 
mittee, will preside. Fowler Barker of the ACC will act 
as Secretary. 
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Norton Purchases Club Plane 


R. W. Norton, San Antonio oil operator, received de- 
livery on his luxuriously fitted private club plane from 
the Lockheed factory last month. The finely appointed 
Electra is one of the first all-metal planes to be finished in 
other than the natural aluminum color, the special job being 
painted an opalescent green. The passenger cabin, entirely 
finished in green leather, is equipped with four adjustable 
seats, couch, end table, card table, lavatory, electric stove, 
electric refrigerator, buffet, electric fans and two-way 
radio communication system. Mr. and Mrs. Norton plan 
long-distance flights through South America and Europe 
with pilot Currey Sanders, veteran transport pilot at the 
controls. The plane has complete aircraft radio equip- 
ment, blind flying instruments, and a telegraph key for 
code communication in foreign countries. 


Other sales of club models announced by the Lockheed 
Company include those to Max C. Fleischmann of Cin- 
cinnati, Carl H. Beal of Santa Monica and Lorez Iversen 
of Homestead, Pa. 


King to Visit Southwest 


Rear Admiral Ernest J. King, Chief of the Navy Bureau 
of Aeronautics, is expected to visit army air fields in the 
Southwest late in October in connection with an inspection 
tour of naval air bases. He plans to leave Washington 
October 4, and arrive in San Francisco October 9. After 


AVIATION’S FOREMOST DESIGNERS \/ 


an inspection of naval air bases on the West Coast, he in- 
tends to visit southwestern army fields. 


Electras for Delta 


A fleet of all-metal ten-passenger Lockheed Electra 
transport skyliners will be placed in operation over the 
Delta Air Lines on all schedules between Atlanta and Dallas 
immediately upon delivery, according to a recent announce- 
ment by Laigh C. Parker, General Trafic Manager of the 
Delta system. 


Revised, faster schedules will be operated with the new 
planes immediately upon delivery from the factory. Carl 
Squier, representative of the Lockheed Company, visited 
the Delta headquarters in Monroe, Louisiana, during nego- 
tiations for the new equipment. 


Beard Replaces Craig 


Effective October Ist, the appointment of Charles E. 
Beard as General Trafic Manager, replacing Nicholas Craig, 
resigned, has been announced by T. E. Braniff, President of 
Braniff Airways. Mr. Beard will maintain his office in 
the Braniff Building, Oklahoma City. 


Beard was formerly passenger trafic manager for North- 
west Airways, was in charge of the air passenger bureau in 
the Chicago Palmer House and more recently connected 
with an Akron rubber company in sales development work. 


FAMOUS PILOTS USE 
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Sixty-seven to Receive Wings 


Officers and flying cadets numbering sixty-seven will 
graduate from the Air Corps Training Center in San 
Antonio at graduation exercises to be held at Kelly Field 
on October 12. 


Of the total, thirty-one are regular officers, thirty-three 
are flying cadets and three are officers of foreign armies, 
among whom is Lieutenant F. P. Suarez of Mexico. 


Survey for Houston Fields 


A board of air corps officers has been appointed by the 
War Department to investigate and report on the avail- 
ability of several landing fields in and near Houston for 
the use of the air corps, national guard and commercial 
aviation groups, according to an Eighth Corps Area head- 


quarters announcement. 


Nicholas-Beazley Branch in Dallas 


To adequately handle increased business in the South and 
Southwest, the Nicholas-Beazley Airplane Company, well- 
known distributing house with home ofhces in Marshall, 
Missouri, has established a branch on Love Field, Dallas, 
Texas. Additional branches are at Glendale, California and 


Floyd Bennett Field, New York. 


Organized in 1923 by Russell Nicholas and Howard 
Beazley, the distributing house has continued to grow and 
expand since the early years of the company’s existance, 
when the principal business involved the war surplus air- 
planes and engine parts of Jenny and Standard days. As 
the demand increased for a reliable source of supply, other 
items were gradually added to the inventory. The company 
was incorporated in 1926, after the supply of surplus war 
materials became exhausted and expansion in manufacture 
of aeronautical equipment took place. 


Mae Haizlip With Columbia Airlines 


Gaining distinction as the only woman to hold an execu- 
tive position with an airline, Mae Haizlip last month was 
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appointed Traffic Manager of Columbia Airlines. Mrs. 
Haizlip, one of the leading feminine exponents of speed 
flying in the United States is a native of Oklahoma and a 
pioneer woman pilot with many speed records to her credit. 


Third Class to Pensacola 


Seventy-one Naval Aviation cadets, comprising the third 
class to go to Pensacola, reported late last month for 
flight training. 

Members of the class were selected from the classes 
of candidates which have received a month’s elimination and 
preliminary training at the reserve bases throughout the 
country. 

The cadets who qualify as naval aviators will be ordered 
to duty with the fleet for a period of three years. 


New Electra Announced 


Upon delivery of the first of five Electras to Eastern 
Air Lines, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation announced the 
development of a new twin-engined transport, Model 10B, 
which has been granted ATC No. 125. 

The new transports will be added to Eastern’s “Great 
Silver Fleet” between Newark and New Orleans and from 
Chicago to Miami. They are the first American trans- 
ports to be powered with the new Wright Whirlwind 
Model 975E3 engine with dynamic balancer. Top speed 
is approximately 210 miles per hour. Gross weight has 
been increased 250 pounds. Ten passengers, two pilots 
and 500 pounds of cargo are provided for. 

Innovations include the installation of de-icer equip- 
ment on the leading edges of the wing and on each stabilizer. 
Landing lights are also in the leading edge rather than in 
the nose of the fuselage. 

Hamilton Standard adjustable pitch propellers are driven 
by the two Whirlwinds which develop 440 horsepower at 
2,200 r. p. m. at sea level. With Western Electric two- 
way radio equipment, two fixed antennas are located under 
the fuselage for receiving, while a new Heintz-Kaufman 
automatic reel in the tail cone controls trailing antenna for 
transmitting. 
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Complete Transmitter weighs less than 25 lbs. 
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News From the Schools 


Parks Air College 

Parks Air College has been designated as an official 
cooperative airways weather reporting station. Observa- 
tions are made and reports transmitted by students in the 
Executive School. 

A new cafeteria building has been built at Parks. It has 
a seating capacity of 230. The building has dimensions of 
60 by 75 feet. A refrigerating system which will maintain 
correct temperatures for various foodstuffs has been in- 
stalled. 

The registration at Parks in September was so large that 
it was necessary to provide three new class rooms and to 
make additions to the equipment in the dormitories. 


Robertson Aviation School 


The Robertson Aviation School, at the Lambert-St. Louis 
Municipal Airport, reports that 14 students enrolled in the 
first half of September. Don R. Joseph, former test pilot 
for the Curtiss-Wright Airplane Manufacturing Co., has 
been chief flight instructor, it 
announced by Lieut. Dan R. Robertson, president of the 


made assistant was 
school. 

At the same time the addition of a mechanical course 
the This course 
complete training in practical repair and rebuilding of 
airplanes and engines. Raleigh Shaffer, formerly manager 
of the St. James Airplane and Engine Repair Company of 
St. James, Missouri, has been appointed Chief Instructor 
of the Mechanics School. 


Curtiss-Wright Tech 


Recent improvements of the physical plant of the school 
include enlargement and modernization of students quar- 
ters. These quarters in the terminal building, which re- 
cently had been damaged by fire, were decorated with fresh 
paint and new woodwork and another room has been made 
available for use. The new room will be used by advanced 
Increased enrollment made the additional 


to curriculum was announced. covers 


design students. 
space necessary. 

The training in the dificult jobs of welding aluminum 
has been assisted by the installation of hydrogen welding 
equipment. The new equipment will be used for advanced 
The present acetylene equipment be 


instruction. will 


retained for primary instruction in steel welding. 
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Boeing School of Aeronautics 


Three officers of the Royal Air Force, England, have been 
ordered to report to the Boeing School to get instruction in 
instrument and radio beam flying under the hood. 


The three officers are Group Captain H. G. Smart, 
Squadron Leader G. S$. Oddie, and Flight Lieutenant 
D. H. F. Barnett. Arrangements have been made for the 
courses by the Washington Air Attache of the British 
Embassy, Captain G. R. Macfarlane Reid, a recent visitor 
te the school. 


Wes Davis, parachute expert and maintenance man at 
the school, is now in charge of the parachute instruction. 
His actual experience at the Irvin Air Chute Company 
makes him especially valuable for this work. Instruction 
in parachutes is included in the Instrument Laboratory 
course and covers the care, use and packing of parachutes. 


Archie McDonald, graduate of the school, has been en- 
gaged by the University of South Dakota as an instructor 
in their newly organized Aeronautical Engineering Depart- 
McDonald worked for a time with United Air 
Lines at Cheyenne, leaving that position to accept the 
instructorship. 


ment. 


Ryan School of Aeronautics 


A heavy increase in recent student enrollments and a 
forecast of many additional arrivals for fall and winter 
training has necessitated an immediate expansion of training 
facilities. Contracts have been let for construction of a 
new 7,500 square foot fireproof steel and stucco building 
which will be devoted entirely to space for airpalne draft- 
ing, aircraft and rigging 
departments. 


E. A. Ross has been appointed by Claude Ryan to head 
the extensive increase in ground school activities. Ross, 
who graduated from the University of Southern California, 
supplemented his training in Cal Tech and M. I. T. His 
flight training was received before the war and during the 
war he was active in the Navy, having been assigned to 
engineering duty in connection with flying boats being 
manufactured at the Curtiss factory. He was assistant 
engineer on engine research and design of the million dollar 
full scale wind tunnel for the N. A. C. A. at Langley Field. 
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GHO Air Force 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Air Force has made definite progress. The details of its 
organization are becoming crystallized, and we have dis- 
covered our deficiencies in equipment, personnel and train- 
ing. Within the resources available to us, we are taking 
the necessary steps to make our training what it should be. 
We are, however, definitely limited and handicapped by 
three major items—equipment, personnel and bases. For 
those things, we are dependent on Congressional action. 

The War Department has set as a goal, 2,320 airplanes 
for the entire Air Corps at home and overseas. Of this 
number 980 have been allocated to the GHQ Air Force. 
Actually we have only about one-third the allotted 980. 
Although new airplanes are on contract, and money has 
been appropriated for still others, all funds so far appro- 
priated are little more than sufficient to maintain our pres- 
ent strength. The reason for this is that large numbers of 
our present airplanes are over age and will soon be unfit 
for combat operations. The new airplanes now in sight will 
largely be replacements for those that must be condemned. 
In order to build up the Air Force within a reasonable time 
to program strength, increased appropriations will be 
necessary. Estimates have to be continually revised upward 
because of mounting costs and increasing complexities of 
our equipment. 

Personnel is also a serious question. We have insufficient 
pilots to meet our requirements. We believe that we should 
have more regular officers, and that more reserve officers 
should be on extended active duty, and for longer periods 
of time. Limitation of funds now prevents this. 

We are lacking in Air Bases in some of our most im- 
portant strategic areas. An Air Force, even more than any 
other military force, is absolutely dependent upon suitably 
located and properly equipped bases. The Honorable Mark 
Wilcox, member of Congress from Florida, is the sponsor 
of a recently enacted bill which authorizes the selection and 
construction by the War Department of suitable air defense 
bases in all strategic areas of the United States and Alaska. 
A War Department committee is now studying the ques- 
tion. No funds have been appropriated, but the plans will 
be well along by the time Congress next meets. 

Ample funds invested in Air Bases, in airplanes and in 
the personnel necessary to maintain them, would afford 
our country a high degree of protection, not only in case 
of war, but against war itself. It is inconceivable that any 
enemy, no matter how powerful, would dare attack us 
unless he estimated he could gain supremacy in the air. 
A strong and well prepared Army Air Force, ready at all 
times for action, is a vital element in our National Defense. 


An F.E.R.A. School of the Air 


(Continued from Page 10) 





additional patronage through the W. P. A. 

Registration of students was begun July Sth. Courses 
and students are as follows: 

Class 1.—84 students, began instruction July 8th, Wal- 
ter Howard, instructor. 

Class 2.—82 students, began instruction July 15th, 
Julius Helveston, instructor. 

Class 3.—Spanish class, 73 students, Captain Martull, 
instructor. 

Class 4.—119 students, began instruction July 29th, 
C. W. March, instructor. 

Class 5.—60 students, organized July 29th, Griffin 
Davis, instructor. 
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Left: Guillermo Martull, Chief of Civil Aviation of Cuba and 
instructor of the Spanish Class in the Tampa FERA Training 
School. Right: Hon. Sidney C. Brown, former Collector of Customs, 
now President of the Tampa Aero Club. 


Class 6.—50 students, Junior class, organized August 
15th to study fundamentals of airplane design and model 
building, Paul Wilkinson and George Guterriez, instructors. 

Class 7.—60 students, organized for study of power 
plants, August 18th, E. P. McGeachy and C. W. March, 
instructors. 

Class 8.—Aviation Radio, Navigation and Meteorology 
classes were begun September 15th. 

The only cost to the student is the purchase of textbooks, 
which they may procure at cost. More than seventy-five 
per cent have all their texts. Class attendance has been 
above 70 per cent with only ten withdrawals among the 
entire registration. The enrollment is now close to seven 
hundred students. Following the first examinations, grades 
ranged from 80 per cent to 87 per cent, evidencing a high 
type of student and experienced instruction. 


HE policy of the school is to employ experienced pilots 
and mechanics who are either out of work or now 
working at occupations entirely foreign to their training. 
Officials of the school believe that these men will get back 
into aviation when the opportunity presents itself and the 
school will be a means of keeping them informed on modern 
aeronautical advancement as well as maintaining them in 
an active capacity within the industry. 

The school will primarily provide young men of sufh- 
cient intelligence and ambition with an opportunity to get 
an initial start in aeronautics. Whether the prospective 
student aspires to be a finished pilot, radio man, mechanic, 
trafic man, terminal man, clerk, meteorologist, dispatcher 
or stenographer, the training provided offers an invaluable 
asset. 

Complesion of any course will fit students to pass mental 
examinations required by the Bureau of Air Commerce 
for any license and will provide the fundamentals that will 
make them good timber for various phases of the industry. 

At the present time it appears that the city of Tampa 
will have an aircraft factory and possibly one or more air- 
plane assembly plants. These institutions will look to 
Tampa in a large measure for their trained personnel. The 
good that the school is doing for the city, therefore, can- 
not be estimated in dollars and cents. With but three 
months history, its impetus to local aviation activity is 
being felt in every channel. 
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Ports of Call 


Correspondence from the Airports and Airways 


Atlanta, Georgia 


The municipal airport at Atlanta has been the center of 
stratosphere research by Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology scientists, who were invited here by the meteoro- 
logical staff of Eastern Air Lines. 

The MIT staff has set up thirty-five instruments which 
will be released during an active storm condition. They 
are particularly anxious to obtain a picture of the upper 
air during the passage of a tropical cyclone or hurricane, 
which over Atlanta is quite unlikely, but whose influence 
is expected to be quite strong at upper air levels. 

The instruments are attached to balloons, which are 
released when the desired storm condition exists. Balloons 
are usually released at hourly intervals for a period of 
perhaps twenty-four hours. 

The technical details of the instruments include a re- 
cording mechanism upon a smoked glass slide which records 
the temperature, pressure and humidity by means of small 
scratches on the smoked glass. The balloons ascend to a 
height of approximately fifteen miles by being hydrogen 
filled. The balloons burst at great height, the recording 
mechanism automatically disconnects from the smoked 
plate and allows the instrument to descend. The point of 
landing of the instrument can not be determined in advace 
for it depends upon the prevailing winds at unusually high 
altitudes. These winds may carry the balloon as far as 
two hundred miles from Atlanta. The light weight of the 
instrument, and the shock absorbing bamboo frames, in 
which they are suspended, precludes any possibility of 
injury to the instrument or people upon the ground. In 
order to obtain the return of as large a percentage as pos- 
sible of the instruments, the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology has placed upon each unit a tag indicating a 
reward of $5.00 to be paid to whoever finds and returns it. 

Upon receipt of the instrument at the laboratory of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the smoked slide 
is removed and placed in the carriage of a traveling micro- 
scope where the record is evaluated. The data will then 
be used to amplify the knowledge of the structure of 
tropical cyclones, which at the present time, is very meager. 

It is expected the results of this experiment will be of 
direct value in anticipating the effects of tropical storms 
laong the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts of the United States. 


Beaumont, Texas 


Wiley Sullivan flew his Spartan back to the home hangar. 
It received an overhaul at the States Aircraft Company at 
Center, Texas. “Doc” Armstrong’s Lincoln Page was 
sold to D. R. Watson in Houston—so it was gairt one and 
lose one. With all the ups and downs of aviation, the 
Beaumont port has maintained an average of twelve 
permanent ships during the past half year. 

A line squall and heavy rain interrupted the tests for 
pilots’ licenses on Inspector Clark’s last visit here; how- 
ever, two of the boys completed their tests later at Houston. 
The results: Ody Turner was granted a transport and 
Bob McCurdy, a private. Bob also became a proud papa 
about the same time. He displays license and baby simul- 
taneously to admiring friends. 


Burrell Tibbs, well-known Oklahoma City pilot, paid 


the airport a visit. Bill Nottingham, Houston, came over 
to solo the Taylor Cub and Miss Elizabeth Thompson, one 
of our fair local pilots, did likewise. 


Preparations are being made to participate in the ob- 
servance of the “Air Progress” celebration, sponsored by 
the National Aeronautic Association, according to Larry 
J. Fisher, local chairman. The event will be held here for 
the week of September 29th. On the Speaker’s Bureau, B. 
Frank Edgar, Ray Gill and W. M. Crook were appointed. 
Other committees include: Mrs. B. Frank Edgar, Lois Neel, 
Women’s Division; Neal Phelan, Jr., M. A. McCree, Junior 
Activities; Burton Holton, P. F. Lawson, publicity; R. M. 
Lavendar, Jimmy Marshall, airport exhibition and Louis 
Howard, H. A. Lindsey, retail store displays. 


Miss Helen R. Johnson, special representative for Braniff 
Airways, will speak at luncheon clubs, on the radio and 
will aid generally in the celebration. All civic organiza- 
tions have indicated their willingness to cooperate. 

The Wing Over Club spot landing contest began on 
September Ist. A three-time winner will get the pot. To 
date, Lois Neel has won once and Bob Thomas twice. 


Chanute, Kansas 


Merle Smith has taken over the Parsons, Kansas airport. 
He is giving many students instruction. 

Ross Cooper and O. E. Dickerhoof flew to Salina, Kansas, 
Saturday, the 14th. While in Salina, Mr. Cooper made his 
solo flight. 

T. P. Barber sold his T. P. Sallow to R. B. Mathews of 


Arkansas City, Kansas. 


Houston, Texas 


Several of the Main Street Airport personnel have been 
away from the home base this past month, busily engaged 
in chasing that old devil boll weevil. Headed by J. L. 
Schroeder, the dusters have been working at Bryan, Texas. 
Other pilots operating the “puffers” were H. G. Buswell, 
Gardner Nagle and E. B. Gaither. 

Robert and John B. Yeats are exhibiting their converted 
Curtiss-Wright pusher. The old Szekely motor has been 
replaced with a Velie M-5, giving the pusher a total of 65 
horespower. The ship has had oleo struts and a larger 
gas tank added and a neat job of fairing and streamlining 
has been done on the fuselage, including a cowling for 
the motor. 

An important feature recently added to this popular 
airport is the telephone. It was necessary to run a special 
line to give this service. Shell for aprons and taxi-strips, 
lights and new club and rest rooms are other important 
additions. 

Ross Biggers, who has a separate hangar on the field, has 
overhauled his motor. D. R. Watson has apparently gone 
in for airplane collecting; he now owns a Stinson, a States 
and a Lincoln Paige. The latter was purchased from “Doc” 
Armstrong, Beaumont. 

The airport now has about 40 on the student list and 
prospects are bright for doubling this number within the 
next month, according to the instructors. 

The Vultee Executive transport of the United Gas 
System, powered by a 770-horsepower Wright Cyclone, has 





been kept busy of late making an inspection tour of the 
company’s wells and offices located at San Antonio, Bee- 
ville, Laredo, Fort Worth, and Dallas, Texas, Monroe, 
Louisiana, and Jackson, Mississippi. A complete trip 
around the circuit covers a distance of approximately 
3,000 miles. Executives of United Gas have found that 
these tours can be made more economically and thoroughly 
through the use of aircraft. The Vultee also makes about 
three trips a month from Houston to New York City. 
Since January Ist, this year, when it first went into ser- 


vice, the transport has logged in excess of 400 hours. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

Production has started at the Rearwin Aircraft factory 
on Fairfax Airport on one of the two new models designed 
by that company. R. A. Rearwin, president, reports sales 
made to points covering the country generally. 


Airmail and night-lighting projects being pushed by the 
Chamber of Commerce aviation promotion committee, 
of which J. L. Parker is chairman, include lighting, Kansas 
City to Tulsa; day mail service over the Braniff route, 
Chicago to Dallas; night-lighting, Omaha to Sioux Falls, 
branching there to Bismarck and Twin Cities, the Hanford 
Airlines route; re-establishing the Kansas City-Denver 
airmail line, which was not restored in the Post Office 
Department’s revising of airmail services after the can- 
cellation of February 19. 

E. O. Cocke, divisional traffic manager for Transconti- 
nental & Western Air at Kansas City three years, is pro- 
moted to the same office at Los Angeles, and George W. 
Lusk, at Los Angeles, formerly Amarillo, is being advanced 
to Mr. Cocke's place at Kansas City. The Los Angeles office 
is assuming greater importance in T. & W. A. affairs, under 
some schedule improvements to be announced in the near 
future. 

An improvement program for Kansas City Airport which 
will entail expenditure of thousands of dollars and em- 
ployment of hundreds of men, has been submitted to 
Matthew S. Murray, state WPA director, by Charles 
Dailey, airport manager. The improvements contemplate 
construction of a new terminal or expanding the present 
structure to more than twice its capacity; complete re- 
vising of lighting system; improvement of roadways, with 
new construction to extend a road around the entire airport, 
more than five miles; extending and improving all runways; 
building up low sections of airport at the south end and 
adding to height of dikes. 
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Marshall, Mo. 

The J1 Standard owned by Golden and Gueck of Sedalia 
has been cleaned up and will be given away during the Fall 
Festival at Slater, Mo. Oct. 12th. 


The Short & Powell Flying Service has been quite busy 
making all the fairs and festivals in adjoining towns, be- 
sides student instruction on the home field. To date they 
have piled up over a hundred hours on the Barling during 
the past summer. 

Art Goebel was a recent visitor at the Marshall airport 
while doing sky writing in this territory. He was flying 
a J6-7 Speedwing Travelair. 

Sedalia, Mo. a town of about 23,000 pop. and 30 miles 
south of Marshall is working on a new Municipal Airport 
to be located about one and a half miles west of town. 
Tommy Webber is making this his headquarters now. 
Should a hangar be built, several other ships will go over 
there from Marshall. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


The number of Memphis people using the air lines con- 
tinues to grow, according to Tom Lemly, Jr., District Traf- 
fic Manager of Chicago and Southern Air Lines. August 
showed an increase of 40 per cent over July of business 
originating in Memphis. Revenue was 59 per cent greater. 
Air express and air mail poundage has enjoyed similar 
increases. 

It is interesting to note that more than 50 per cent of 
all passengers carried from Memphis on the line has been 
made up of women traveling either on vacations or for 
business and professional purposes. 

A revised schedule effective October 1, 1935, gives 
Memphis citizens improved service. A new through day- 
light service to Springfield and Peoria is offered, departing 
from Memphis at 1:10 p. m. The southbound trip No. 1 
leaves Chicago at 9:00 a. m. and under the revised schedule 
will arrive at 2:30 p. m., departing at 2:45 p. m. for Jack- 
son and New Orleans. Trip No. 3 leaves Chicago at 8:00 
p- m. and arrives in Memphis at 1:50 a. m. and New Orleans 
at 5:50 a. m. Northbound, departures for Chicago are 
1:10 p. m. and 12:50 a. m. 


Memphis, Texas 


C. L. Sloan who recently received his Private License 
had a landing gear strut break on his Spartan causing quite 
a bit of damage when he landed. 

Mrs. Bill Bowermon is back from California and is now 
a regular student again. 

Bowermon Air Service has two new students who have 
recently joined their roll. They are Frank Foxhall and 
Marcus Rosenwasher. 

Pat Ewen is looking at the planes for sale but informed 
us it would be a while yet before he would buy. 

Ed. Foxhall who is building up his time for a Private 
License on Bill Bowermon’s Taylor Cub seems to have the 
upper hand on that ship as he makes it do things we never 


heard of before. 


Miami. Florida 


Aircraft operating from the Miami bases of the U. S. 
Coast Guard, U. S. Marine Corps and Pan American 
Airways, have been credited by government officals with 
scores of heroic rescues and the rendering of services of 
inestimable value in bringing relief to the storm swept 
Florida Keys, 70 miles southwest of Miami, during the 
period of September Ist to 8th. 
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Coast Guard records for the emergency period, made 
public by Lieut. C. B. Olsen, commander of the Miami 
station, show that warnings of the approaching storm 
were first distributed along the Keys to picnic and fishing 
parties on Sunday, September Ist. Lieut. j. g. W. L. Clem- 
mer, flying one of the Coast Guard planes, dropped a 
total of two dozen messages attached to wooden blocks, 
to all parties sighted during the afternoon. All were urged 
to return to Miami for shelter. Late that day scores of 
small fishing craft were observed returning to Miami 
harbor as a result of the warnings. Automobile parties 
also returned in many instances. 


Rising winds on Monday, the 2nd, grounded the planes. 
With the approach of the storm, Coast Guard officers 
ordered the emergency communications truck, equipped 
with radio, prepared for service in whatever area the storm 
should strike. This truck was the first to reach Snake 
Creek early in the morning of September 3rd, while strong 
winds were still sweeping the area. It reported to the local 
station that many were dead and injured and immediate 
aid required. 


Flying conditions were impossible until dawn of the 4th, 
when two Coast Guard planes were dispatched to the area. 
One flew to the Cape Sable region, the other to Matacumbe. 
Both picked up survivors who were injured and carried 
them to Snake Creek where first aid was available. Lt. 
Clemmer, in the plane which effected the first landing 
at Matacumbe, loaded sixteen injured aboard his plane. A 
small rubber boat was used to transport the injured to the 


plane anchorage a half mile from shore. This party was 
transported to Miami for hospitalization. 

Coast Guard planes made seventeen rescue trips from 
5:45 A. M. September 4th until evening September 8th, 
according to official records. During this same period, 
the entire personnel was on duty night and day, the com- 
munications truck sending hundreds of official messages 
entrusted to it for transmission in connection with the 
rescue work. Officials charged with responsibility for 
directing the relief work were flown over the area by the 
Coast Guard to enable them to better direct the efforts of 
the ground workers. 

Pan American Airways, with its huge clipper ships, 
carried doctors and nurses to the area on September 4th and 
carried the first air mail to isolated Key West on September 
Sth at noon. On that same day the U. S. Marine Corps 
planes, under the command of Lieut. Col. James T. Moore, 
carried the first mail to Miami from Key West, after 
trained observors aboard the marine planes had made 
an official observation of the devastated area. Their report 
was furnished to disaster headquarters and was of value in 
directing immediate relief efforts to the lower Keys. The 
U. S. Marine planes maintained daily air mail service be- 
tween Miami and Key West for four days. 

Officers of the U. S. Coast Guard, Miami station, who 
were actively engaged in the rescue operations, were Lt. 
C. B. Olsen, Lt. Frank A. Erickson and Lt. j. g. W. L. 
Clemmer. The officers of the station were high in their 
praises of the entire enlisted personnel of the station, stat- 
ing that the men worked for stretches ranging from 36 to 
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48 hours without sleep and many cases without time out 
for food. 

Planes of the U. S. Navy, bases at Opa Locka air station, 
were caught in the storm area when it moved along the 
West Coast. They had participated in the Labor Day 
aviation meet at Lakeland and were weather bound in that 
city for several days. On Sunday night, September 8th, 
following their return, the naval planes flew over the giant 
memorial service in Bayfront Park, strewing roses over 


the Bay in tribute to the storm victims. 


Murfreesboro, Tennessee 

Two reports signed by the inspecting officer, Lieut.-Col. 
Rader, were received by Maj. Williams of the 105th 
Observation Squadron of the Tennessee National Guard 
and cited them for unusual efficiency at Camp Jackson, 
South Carolina, held from August 4-18. 

The report, in part, read: “The enthusiastic and efficient 
manner in which the individual officers met the responsi- 
bilities of their respective duties, in connection with their 
field training, was particularly noticeable. 

“The fact that no mechanical difficulties or mal- 
functioning of airplanes or equipment developed during this 
period, despite the fact that equipment was receiving un- 
usually hard service, indicates a high degree of efficiency 
and unusual care on the part of officers and enlisted men. 

“The neatness of dress, in camp and out, on the part of 
both officers and enlisted men deserves special commenda- 
tion. 

“List of deficiencies, Class A, pertaining to the Field In- 
spection Report: None.” 

Captain Lowell Smith, member of the first party of 
U. S. army airmen to fly around the world, in 1924, stopped 
briefly at Sky Harbor en route at Montgomery, Alabama 


Nashville, Tennessee 

The National WPA _ headquarters have approved a 
grant to Nashville for the construction of a modern and 
adequate air-port, The site of the field will be the Harris 
farm, a 317 acre tract located six miles from the business 
section of Nashville on the Murfreesboro Pike. Final 
approval of the site was made by Col. John S. Wynne, 
chief of the airports division of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. 

McConnell Field, Nashville’s present municipal airport, 
was long ago branded obsolete for the rapid advances of 
aviation. The “martin box,” as it is commonly called, has 
been deserted by all commercial planes and the 105th 
observation squadron of the Tennessee National Guard, all 
trafhc of this nature coming through Sky Harbor, airport 
of the American Airlines. 

Will T. Cheek has been chairman of the Nashville airport 
committe. The bill authorizing this airport was passed by 
both houses of the Tennessee legislature and signed by 
Governor Hill McAllister. 

Nashville is to have a new 200-mile-an-hour air passen- 
ger, mail and express service to Chicago and Florida pro- 
vided by the Lockheed Electra planes, according to a state- 
ment by Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, manager of the Eastern 
Air I ines. 

The Lockheed plane operates at about 200 miles an hour. 
It carries ten passengers and two pilots. 

Brig.-Gen. Frank M. Andrews, Nashville, broke the 
established record for speed with a load over a closed course 
in the East. About 900 gallons of gasoline was carried in 
the pontoons and the remaining 900 gallons in tanks in 
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the wings. In addition to this load there were two 100- 
pound bombs in the bomb bay in the fuselage. 


New Mexico News 

Albuquerque Flash—Bill Cutter cruises over to Santa 
Rosa in his new Fairchild on a charter trip with a couple 
of highway engineers with an armload of bridge blueprints. 

Las Vegas Flash—The old maestro, Harve Taylor, loads 
his rifle and takes to the ozone with his grasshopper and 
cruises back to Camp Perry. Understand he stopped at 
Cleveland to see the races and Cliff Henderson met him 
with a can of Flit (This is not a paid advertisement). Of 
course, these tiny green puddle jumpers do look kinda like 
bugs. Taylor rated an AP dispatch from Camp Perry for 
being the only contestant keeping an aeroplane in his tent. 
More power to you, Harvey. Hope you score as much in 
the rifle matches as you have with your ship. 

Albuquerque Flash—The old reliable ground crew at 
Albuquerque Airport (east of town) refueled Col. Roscoe 
Turner and Earl Ortman in their usual record time. These 
boys really have this galloping gassing down to a system. 
Roscoe lost about six minutes taxi-ing around after landing 
on the paved runway instead of the one especially dragged 
for him. Too bad, ’cause that race was won by just a few 
seconds. 

Albuquerque Again—Dud Steel, of Richfield Oil Co., 
came through enroute to Cleveland making arrangements 
for the refueling of Bill Ong of K. C., who was to fly a 
Wedell-Williams but met some tough luck in Texas when 
he overshot the field and washed out the ship, and Col. Buzz 
Hershfield, who was to fly a special Mid-wing Cessna under 
the Richfield banner but also met with tough luck when 
he failed to procure the ship in time. 

Santa Fe Flash— Art Johnston, of El Paso, was here after 
a load of bloodhounds to be flown to Silver City, N. M., 
to aid in the recovery of some gold mine loot. The hounds 
stood the trip fine, but their trainer got quite airsick. 
“Bleed for the gentleman, Oscar.” 

Albuquerque Still Flashing—Roy Gordon in a new Fair- 
child came to town again with his usual load of knit dresses. 
Believe me, when they combine a traveling salesman with 
a pilot, that is sure poison for the local femmes. He has 
been cruising around for the past four or five years in his 
own ship making his territory in Arizona and New Mexico. 
Pretty nice to combine business with pleasure that way. 

Albuquerque Once More—Col. Buzz Hershfield takes 
old friend Roy Gordon in hand and together they make 
every nite club of importance and some that are not of 
importance. Party ends up by the “Corpulent Colonel” 
leaving his car in Albuquerque and joining the Gordon 
expedition as co-pilot to Santa Fe and then to Cabra Springs 
Ranch (Colonel’s jernt) for a. couple of days of relaxation 
(?). Clare Bunch of Monocoupe is due for a little of this 
relaxation soon on his way west, to invade the Kinner 
Kolony. 

General Flash—Orchids, roses, and everything else but 
pansies to our very fine friend Bennie O. Howard, one of 
the best. And, incidentally, Gordon Israel should get a cut 
on the floral offerings, as he is one swell engineer, and 
when Bennie was out burning gas and oil for United in 
Boeings, Gordon was burning midnight oil working on 
Mulligan. From the days of the first Howard race job, 
“Pete,” which is still winning money, through the “Mike” 
and “Ike” era to the present “Mulligan” stage, Bennie and 
Gordon have really been a winning combination. 

Secret Flash—Mr. Mulligan,” the name for the new 
Howard creation, is really a name of endearment once 
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bestowed upon Mrs. Howard by Benjamin in a moment 
of mental genius. Incidentally, Maxine, alias ‘Mike,” 
alias “Mulligan,” is a plenty smooth little pilot and a swell 
person. 

Guess that’s about all the Flashing for this month, as the 
typewriter is so hot now it probably won’t be cool until 
next month, so good-bye and lots of nice powerful 
tailwinds. 


Saint Augustine, Florida 

An interesting survey of developments at the Saint 
Augustine Airport has been made public by Major Mc- 
Mullen, director of the state aviation division. His figures 
reveal that to date the Federal Government through the 
CWA and FERA have expended $64,274.00 here locally. 

Approximately 93 per cent of the work originally plan- 
ned is completed and by January 1, 1936, this project 
should be complete insofar as the landing field and lights 
are concerned. 

As soon as the field is useable the hangars from the old 
field will be moved over to the new location and the Bureau 
of Air Commerce has agreed to move the lights from the 
old field to the new. 

When completed this field will permit taking off and 
landing in any direction with the shortest take-off strip 
being 3,100 feet in length, and the longest 4,200 feet. 

The field is strategically located on the Miami-Jackson- 
ville, New York, and Chicago Airlines and will no doubt 
be a local stop on the Eastern Air Line’s schedule when 
their local service from Miami to Jacksonville is in- 
augurated. 

The field also is of strategic importance as an Air Corps 
base in time of war. 

Being located as it is on the shore of North River, it is 
possible by dredging out a seaplane harbor to make this 
port a combination land and water air base. 

The estimated cost of the dredging, hydraulic fill, and 
bulk heading to develop a satisfactory base for seaplane 
operations is $255,720.00, which, of course, can not be done 
unless the approval of a Harbors and River project can 
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be secured, which will include the necessary dredging. 

To date no provisions have been made for the construc- 
tion of a modern hangar on this port and until this is done, 
the full benefit of the airport will not be enjoyed by the 
City of Saint Augustine and it is recommended that a 
hangar of sufficient size to accommodate transient and 
visiting airplanes be constructed on this airport as soon 
as possible. 

Several thousand dollars have been spent in landscaping 
and beautifying this airport, including the erection of a 
very elaborate stone entranceway. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


The Chicago & Southern Air Lines moved its head- 
quarters from Memphis, Tenn., to the Lambert-St. Louis 
Airport. The office staff of 97 persons was moved to 
St. Louis. The building formerly occupied by the Von 
Hoffman Flying Service was remodeled for the offices, 
maintenance and operations’ departments of the company. 
The central location of St. Louis will permit operating 
economies and facilitate the service, Carleton Putnam, 
president of the company, said. 

Seventeen airplanes, carrying prominent St. Louis sports- 
men and professional pilots, took part in the third annual 
air cruise to Bagnell Dam, Mo. 

Upon arrival at the Bagnell Airport, automobiles carried 
the cruise members to the Casino porch for luncheon. An 
inspection trip through the dam interior, and swimming 
and boat rides on the Lake of Ozarks were provided. 

Included in the flotilla were three Missouri National 
Guard planes, under command of Maj. Phil R. Love; Naval 
Reserve Base planes, under T. B. Williamson, and James G. 
“Jimmy” Haizlip, past holder of the transcontinental speed 
record and assistant manager of the Shell Petroleum Air 
Division. Also Claire Bunch, president of the Lambert 
Aircraft Corp., and Dan Robertson, president of the Rob- 
ertson, Aviation School. 

A. W. League, T. W. Scott, Jr., and Ben Lichty made 
the arrangements for the Bagnell Dam trip which was 
sponsored by the Lambert-St. Louis Airport Association. 











Porterfield 


OFFERS YOU 
100 ».r.x. CRUISING SPEED 


Uses 3 gallons of gasoline and 3 quarts of oil 
per hour for student instruction. 105 miles 
per hour cruising speed on cross country 
flight. 


$1795 


The Porterfield has decidedly more speed 
than any airplane under twice its price. Its 
other performance figures are in direct 
ratio. For further details write to the 
address below. 


A.T.C. 





NO. 567 





2506 McGEE TRAFFICWAY, 





PORTERFIELD AIRCRAFT CORP. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The volume of air mail dispatched at the St. Louis 
Post Office in August, increased 3215 pounds or 53.6 per 
cent, over the corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of 3669 pounds, or 61.3, in the air mail re- 
ceived in the same period. 

The total volume of air mail dispatched was 9212 pounds, 
compared with 5997 pounds in August, 1934. St. Louis 
received 9643 pounds, compared with 5974 pounds in 
August, 1934. 

Edward G. Bern, president of Columbia Airlines, has 
announced that his company would enter bids for the 
carrying of United States mail. The company inaugurated 
passenger and express service in September between St. 
Louis and Cincinnati, O. The schedule includes one west- 
bound and one eastbound plane between the two cities with 
stops at Evansville, Ind., and Louisville, Five Stinson 
tri-motored planes are in service. 

“The Clevelander,” famous long distance plane flown 
by Prosser and Stoll, has been received at Parks Airport, 
East St. Louis, Ill., for overhaul and servicing. 


Tampa, Florida 

Cooperating with the Tampa Aero Club in celebration 
of Air Progress between September 23 and November 1, 
are civic clubs, the chamber of commerce and the junior 
chamber of commerce. 

Local developments and progress throughout this sec- 
tion will be traced in a series of radio talks, newspaper 
articles and public addresses which have been arranged by 
the committee in charge. R. E. Burritt, trafhe represen- 
tative, National Airlines System, is chairman. 

Those who will take part in the program during the 


month and the topics with which they will deal are as 


follows: 


Postmaster Wall, “Air Mail”; J. 


A. Waterman, chair- 
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That's our offer— 
every single room 
with private bath 
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man of the chamber of commerce aviation committee, 
“Tampa as an Aviation Center”; Carl D. Brorein, “The Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association”; C. W. March, director of 
the FERA aviation school, “Aviation Personnel and equip- 
ment”; C. R. Wilsky, Tampa manager of the FERA airport 
construction work, “Airports and Airways of Florida.” 

George T. Baker, president of the National Air Lines 
system, “Commercial Aviation”; Sidney C. Brown, presi- 
dent of the Tampa Aero club, “Relations With Latin 
America”; Walter M. Criddlebaugh, secretary of the Flor- 
idair Flying club, “Private Flying”; E. P. McGeachy, 
former chief of maintenance, first pursuit group, army 
air corps, “National Defense”; Mrs. Sidney C. Brown, 
“Women’s Part in Aviation.” 

Dr. A. R. Beyer, medical examiner for the United States 
Bureau of Air Commerce, “Physical Requirements”; 
H. Hale, pilot, National Air Lines system, “Flying Florida’s 
Airways”; W. F. Ives, export manager, Florida Portland 
Cement Company, “Aviation and the Business Man”; 
W. W. Talbott, manager of the Tampa weather bureau, 
“Fair Weather Pilots”; P. M. Miller, treasurer, Tampa 
Electric Company, “Seeing America From the Air”; Bert 
Emberton and L. E. Salsbury, “Model Building, the Kinder- 
garten of Aviation”; Griffin D. Davis, manager of Penin- 
sular Air Transport, Inc., “Learning to Fly.” 


Wichita, Kansas 


Final plans for the 1935 Kansas Air Tour were completed 
when the Wichita Aviation Club, sponsors of the tour, met 
on September 26. Nearly thirty ships are entered of which 
several are from out of the state. The tour, which starts 
October 3rd and ends at Wichita on the Sth, will be 
climaxed by an outstanding air show to be held at the 
Municipal Airport on Sunday, October 6th. The local 
Chamber of Commerce has put up a sum of $500 to finance 
the show in part and the greater share of this will be offered 
in prize money. A free for all race, climbing contest, 
stunting competition and parachute jumps make up some 
of the features of the exhibition. Special showings in the 
air of the new Beech and Cessna products will provide 
some unmistakable thrills for the thousands who are always 
on hand at local air showings. 

James H. Douglas, Dept. of Commerce Inspector for 
this district, reports that renewals of pilot licenses are 
continually increasing due to bettering of conditions in 
general and the continual expansion of aeronautical activ- 
itiy with Department of Commerce encouragement. To 
aid in putting Kansas in the air in greater numbers Monty 
Barnes has reopened his flying service at the municipal 
hangar with a reconditioned Monocoupe and a Challenger 
Robin. Opie Swope, manager of the Beech Swope Flying 
Service, is also pushing student instruction with consider- 
able vigor. A recently purchased Aeronca Master C-3 
monoplane, a Security Airster, and Stinson Reliant are 
being used, the latter for night as well as day instruction. 
The Beech Swope firm distribute the Aeronca airplanes in 
this district. H. I. Hutton is also instructing a large group 
of students on a Curtiss Robin and the Harte Air Service 
maintains student instruction facilities. 

The National Air Races again brought to Wichita this 
year the usual quota of contestants landing here for fuel 
enroute on the Bendix Race. Roscoe Turner lost several 
precious minutes in setting his Wedell-Williams Racer down 
here due to the fact that he mistook another field for the 
airport and had to do a lot of unnecessary circling before 
landing. He was much concerned over a vibration which 


he thought might be due to a loose propellor but a check 
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DIRECTORY OF APPROVED REPAIR SHOPS 
FOR THE X-COUNTRY FLYER 














Approved Repair Station No. 231 


@ Welded steel tube structure, @ Wood structure, excl. box & 
excl. fittings lam. spars 

@ Fabric covering @ Box & laminated wing spars 

@ Steel fittings @ Aluminum alloy fittings 


BOWEN AIR LINES, INC. 


Meacham Field Fort Worth, Texas 


J. H. BURKE 
Approved Repair Station No. 173 
WILEY POST AIRPORT 


® Factory facilities 
@ Factory trained personnel 
® Approved Wright Service 
Phone 8-2136 
J. H. BURKE AVIATION SERVICE 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














EDWARD F. BOOTH, INC, 
Approved Repair Station No. 195 
24 HOUR SERVICE 


Complete repair service including metal propellers. 
Phone 5-6055 
Hangar 1—Love Field—Dallas, Texas 











SHUSHAN AIRPORT REPAIR STATION 
New Orleans, La. No. 220 
Welded Steel Tube Structure Steel Fittings 


Wood Structure Assembly 
Fabric Covering Propeller Service 


Service and Repair for Land and Sea Planes 














DIRECTORY AND CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Classified Rates: Five Cents per word; minimum $1.00 


Directory Rates: $5.00 per inch 











PARTS 


New — Used 
and 


Reconditioned 
For All Engines 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 
Airplane Parts & Supplies, Inc. 


6333 Fernando Rd. Glendale, Calif. 


WANTED TO BUY two sets of Challenger Robbin wheels, 30x5-10. 
Bendix brake wheel. Write immediately. Need urgent. Box 920 
Southwestern Aviation. 





POSITION WANTED: Employed transport pilet with 2500 hours 
varied flying experience. Nine years in aviation sales and 
executive work. Prefer connection with private owner with 
opportunity to work into business. Complete flying and business 
references furnished. Honest and reliable. Write or wire care 
Box 910, Southwestern Aviation. 





FOR SALE. Travelair J-5 220. Just overhauled, special paint. 
Racing shields, air speed, bank & turn, metal prop, recently 
recovered. Bargain for quick sale. E. L. Luke, San Benito, Texas. 

















BARGAIN 


Wasp C powered Lockheed Vega. Equipped with 
10-1 blower, radio, lights, generator and starter. 
No time since complete overhaul. New upholster- 
ing and paint. Only 40 hours on motor since 
major. 


A BEAUTIFUL SHIP 


Box 4232 Fort Worth, Texas 











WANTED: Two good used seat pack chutes. Must have been 
recently packed and inspected. Box 931, Southwestern Aviation. 


FOR SALE 


1 Hoffman Triangle Chute aa 
One Right Aeronca Wing in Good Condition. 
Inquire for prices on Wasp, Kinner and J-5 parts. 


Szekeley parts, including crank case section. 


RITCHEY FLYING SERVICE 


Meacham Field Fert Worth, Texas 











FOR SALE--Tapered wing J 5 Waco, Excellent condition. Only 
1,300 hours total time. For sale at a sacrifice price. Box 1025, 
Southwestern Aviation. 





WANTED FOR CASH-—Velie M-5 or motor of about same horse- 
power. Give best price in first letter. JOE PENNINGTON, 
Sanderson, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Curtiss Wright Air Sedan, 185 New Type Challenger 
motor. Very little time on ship and motor. Wheel brakes, dual 
control, electric starter. Complete set of instruments. For 
further details write TEXAS FAIRCHILD SALES CORP., Munici- 
pal Airport, Houston, Texas. 





Taylor Bros. Flying Service 


AIRPLANES BOUGHT, SOLD OR EXCHANGED 
Route 1 Airport, Kilgore, Texas 
FOR SALE 

J6-9 330 6 Place Stinson. 
Challenger Robbin, completely rebuilt. New motor. 
Curtiss Wright Jr. In A-1l condition. Looks like new. 
Aristocrat 3 place cabin. 170 Continental motor. New cover. 
Inland Sport in perfect condition. Steel prop., semi air wheels, 
brakes and new cover. 
Gipsy Moth just rebuilt by Govt. Approved Repair Station. 

ALL SHIPS RELICENSED IN LAST TWO MONTHS 

Will trade for anything of real value or sell on terms. 























up by field mechanics convinced him that nothing serious 
was wrong. Most dramatic however was the second land- 
ing made by Royal Leonard flying the Super Gee Bee mono- 
plane entered in the race by Jacqueline Cochrane, movie 
actress of Hollywood. Leonard was forced to turn back 
after flying about 50 miles out of Wichita and made a 
successful landing although badly blinded by oil spewing 
forth from the engine. It was an excellent bit of flying 
considering the size and speed of this bulky racer. 

Beech Aircraft Company announces recent sales of 
airplanes, a B171 model powered with a 225 h. p. Jacobs 
enging going to A. L. Borne, who has mining interests in 
Mexico and will use the ship in transferring gold from 
the mines to prevent loss by robbery, a common occurrence 
in some parts of the country. The ship will be required to 
get in and out of some very cramped spaces on many of 
its future missions. Another ship of the same model goes 
to George S. Armstead, also of California, who will use 
his ship in commercial flying. Two ships a week are being 
made by the Beech concern at present. 

Cessna Aircraft Company is benefitting greatly by the 
excellent publicity received at the showing made at the 
National Air Races when the C-34 took first place in the 
commercial plane competition. Dealerships are being let in 
many new districts and sales are made that will keep the 
plant at a ship per week capacity for some time. 


Wichita Falls, Texas 


F. P. Cullum and Fulcher Armstrong returned last 
month from an extensive flight in the six place Travelair. 
They visited the Black Hills of South Dakota and went 
deer hunting in Wyoming. Total bag was one ten-point 
antelope and 60 pounds of trout. They made the return 
from Cheyenne to Wichita Falls in five hours. 

Gene Harvey took his first cross country last month and 
promises to become an outstanding pilot. J. B. Adkins is 
a new student, Jack Broadie has been building up hours and 
Ray Rockwell flies solo. 

The field shop manages to keep busy. They have just 
finished a major overhaul on a J-6-9 motor and recovered 
a complete Travelair. Cross country work has picked up 
as has the general aviation outlook for the entire northwest 
Texas country. 

Braniff Airways report substantial gains in mail and 
trafic on its line between Amarillo and Fort Worth. A 
scheduled stop is made at the Wichita field. 
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Clicks From the Clouds 


(Continued from Page 19) 


air-wise lawyer) the workman was awarded considerable 
damages in court. 

Another way in which the fixed base operator can pick 
up a bit of extra change is around the airport itself. A 
view of the field and buildings, a new ship owner posed by 
his airplane, and a student who has just started flying or 
one who has just soloed are among good subjects for snaps. 
Prints can be sold for a dime apiece and there is usually a 
demand for this type of picture among the pilots and stu- 
dents. One newspaper recently featured an article about 
men who had learned to fly at the local airport and who 
had later secured good positions. Fortunately, one of the 
local pilots had negatives of most of these men on file and 
the paper used prints of them all for illustrations. 
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The ideas mentioned above can be worked out with an 
aerial camera as well as a ground outfit. I recently heard 
of a National Guard aerial photographer who made “por- 
traits” of all of his officers with a large aerial camera. These 
shots, made on the ground, turned out well. 

Next month various types of cameras will be discussed, 
their cost (which is perhaps lower than you might think) 
and operating technique for this fascinating hobby. The 
article will also cover developing and printing and will give 
additional hints on marketing. 


Autnuor’s Nore: The writer acknowledges indebtedness to the 


Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation for portions of material in this 
article. An excellent treatment of the subject “Aerial Photography 
For the Fixed Base Operator,”” published by Fairchild, is available upon 
request to Southwestern Aviation at no cost to readers. 





From Washington 


(Continued from Page 14) 


the Army will get Sunnyvale, home of the ill-fated Macon. 

The Army also will turn over part of Ford Island, Pearl 
Harbor, T. H., ‘‘as soon as adequate facilities for the Army 
units so displaced can be obtained.” 

And the Navy flyers will get old Bolling Field here in 
Washington opposite the Naval Air Station at Anacostia. 
A new Army airport has been built to the south of the old 
field. Officers are now occupying their new quarters and 
the hangars and shops soon will be ready for use. 


Franco in Washington 


AJOR Ramond Franco, newly assigned air attache to 
the Spanish Embassy, has arrived in Washington. He 
will serve with Maj. Jose Vidal, the Spanish Military attache. 
Franco first came into the headlines when he flew from 
Cadiz, Spain to Buenos Aires in January 1926. In July 
1929 he took off from Cartagena, Spain on a non-stop 
flight to New York but was forced down off the Azores. 
After several days at sea he was rescued by a British air- 
plane carrier. Many of the executives of aircraft and air- 
plane companies will remember him as a visitor to their 
plants last year when he was in this country on a visit. 


Map Job Completed 


HE Bureau of Air Commerce has completed the job of 
scanning the entire country from the air to make certain 
that aviation charts are accurate. 

This flight-checking operation was undertaken in con- 
nection with the series of 87 sectional aeronautical charts 
which are being published for airmen by the Bureau of Air 
Commerce. The charts are compiled and- printed by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


Forty-eight of the charts are now in circulation. The 
preliminary drafts of the others are being corrected in 
accordance with the findings of the flight checkers. It 
is expected they will be issued next month. (NOVEMBER) 

Under an allotment granted by the PWA to speed up 
the charting program and make all of the units available, 
the Bureau of Air Commerce and the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey began work on a large scale in November 1934. 
Nine crews composed of a pilot, mechanic and Coast and 
Geodetic observer undertook the work. They flew 3,922 
hours covering about a half a million miles. They operated 
in 45 states using 200 airports. 
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Kor The 
Convenience of 
Our Southwestern Customers 


We Take Pleasure in Announcing the 
Opening of Our Southern Branch 
at Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


(8) 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF MR. MARVIN SHAW 





You are cordially invited to attend our formal opening 
Monday and Tuesday. October 4th and 15th 








_ Everything forthe Airplane 
Owner, Operator & Manufacturer 


HOME OFFICE- MARSHALL.MQO. APR 
FLOYD BENNETT FIELD - BROOKLYN.NY. 
LOVE FIELD - DALLAS .TEXAS 


6235 SAN FERNANDO RD. - GLENDALE,CALIF. AIRPLANE CUMPANY. INC. 





Wherever 


you fly, by airline, 


BENDIX 


reliability flies 


with vou 


oe and outstanding is 
the use of Bendix Equipment on 
every air transport line in America, as 
well as on the vast majority of all air- 
craft flown, both civilian and military. 
Scheduled day and night airline flying 
demands mechanical and electrical 
excellence of the highest order. Bendix 
equipment, we believe, fulfills these 
requirements to ‘he greatest possible 
degree. Continucd development, im- 
provement and invention keeps Bendix 
equipment always in advance of the 


industry’s needs. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
CHICAGO + SOUTH BEND + NEW YORK 


« 
BENDIX MANUFACTURES: 


Bendix, Eclipse, Pioneer, Scintilla and Strom- 
berg aircraft units, embracing: Engine starters 
of all types, generators, dynamotors, landing 
gear motors, alternators, vacuum pumps, 
superchargers, de-icer equipment; airplane 
wheels, brakes, pneudraulic shock struts and 
pilot seats; magnetos and spark plugs; car- 
buretors; compasses, tachometers, air-speed, 
turn-and-bank and climb indicators, altim- 
eters, and many other vital items of aircraft 


equipment. 





